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May 26, first white-clover blossom in this 
locality. 

For CUTS AND BRUISES, propolis is recom- 
mended as an efficient healing plaster in Prak- 
lischer Wegweiser. Why not? And what will 
or: better in place if you get the really sticky 
kind? 

RAMBLER thinks (p. 432) that we have 
more trouble with bogus honey than other 
nations. If you could watch the German pa- 
pers, friend Rambler, you’d think they have 
troubles too, just as bad as ours. 

ONE GOOD RESULT of the hard winter in 
this region, according to general belief, is the 
destruction of potato-bugs. Last year they 
were promptly on hand waiting for the pota- 
toes to come up; and now with potatoes a foot 
high not a bug is to be seen. 

G. RUMLER insists in Bienen-Vater that 
cold is the cause of diarrhea; that confinement 
alone will not produce it, because bees do not 
wait for a flight to discharge their feces, but 
normally discharge them in a dry state in the 
hive. It may be remembered that S. Corneil 
contended for the same view. 

STENOG says the ear detects the difference 
between passed and past. Then the ear de- 
tects what ought not to exist, for the diction- 
ary gives the same pronunciation for each. 
Answering your questions, Stenog, fas? is 
shorter than asst; and if I had control I’d 
write /oct for Jocked. [Does emphasis of voice 
never cut any figure, where cold print shows 
tone ?—Sr, ] 

SOMETIMES bees are slow to take a syrup of 
pure sugar and water, but will greedily accept 
ttwith a small part of honey. In the absence 
of this, Le Rucher Belge advises flavoring the 
sugar syrup with a few drops of essence of 
(imnamon, anise, vanilla, or orange flowers. 
(I never saw the time in our apiary when the 

Swere slow to take up good pure sugar 
syrup; but strongly flavored honey, like bass- 


wood, for instance, is more apt to call out and 


Sart robbing than sugar syrup.—ED ] 


J. C. Davis savs in American Bee Journal, 
**A man living 14% miles from me came yes- 
terday to get me tu put 20 colonies or more in 
his 80-acre apple-orchard for ten days, to fer- 
lilize the bloom. He offered 15 cents a colo- 
ny. I took 10 colonies, but do not like to risk 
moving many now while they are gaining so 
fast here.’’ Fruit-growers are learning to rec- 
ognize their friends. 


A FRENCH MEDICAL JOURNAL is quoted in 
Revue Internationale as saying that honey 
with bread and butter replaces perfectly cod- 
liver oil. As carbon is the desideratum, it 
looks reasonable that honey may answer as a 
substitute without the disadvantage of turn- 
ing the inside mechanism upside down. [I 
wish I could believe there is a good deal in 
this, and hope there is —ED. ] 


Has RAMBLER been smitten with that dark- 
skinned maiden, that he dislikes to hear her 
called ‘‘squaw,”’ while he has no compunc- 
tions about calling her father an Indian ?—p. 
433. Isa ‘‘squaw’’ any thing more or less 
than afemale Indian? But I confess that, 
when he speaks of ‘‘the lovely Indian maid- 
en,’’ I think of something a good deal nicer 
than a squaw. Something wrong with both of 
us as to our intellectual machinery, Rambler. 


‘‘CELL-RAISING has been going on right 
along during this spell of cool weather we 
have been having for the last eight or ten 
days, apparently, without let or hindrance’’— 
page 437. Now tell us, Mr. Editor, whether 
the queens are just as good as those raised in 
warmer weather. [I hardly know. The cells 
are not quite so long and shapelv as those that 
were built when weather is favorable. In an- 
other issue I hope to show you how they look. 


—ED.] 


STENOG made some statements on p. 386 so 
dazzling iu their audacity that I’m just recov- 
ering from the dazed condition into which I 
was thrown. ‘‘If one does not learn to spell 
when he learns to read he will never spell.” 
AsI happen to know that Stenog votes the 
Prohibition ticket, and that his daily life is 
entirely consistent with his manner of voting, 
I can form no possible theory by which so in- 
telligent a man could have made such a state- 
ment. ‘The others I'll mention when I’m suf- 
ficiently recovered. 
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‘* WHEN MY BEES get the upper story filled 
with brood and honey, they are apt to swarm, 
regardless of room below, either with empty 
combs or empty frames,’’ says Delos Wood, p. 
399. This butts squarely against the Simmins 
theory, which has held a respectable place in 
England for years, and is substantially, I be- 
lieve, that, so long as bees have rocm to build 
below the brood-nest, they will not swarm. I 
have had bees swarm without touching the 
empty story below; but perhaps it was because 
there was a big gap to cross between the two 
stories. 


C. PREUSS, in his new book on bee-manage- 
ment, says that he took careful notes in the 
spring of 1893; and in 33 days, from April 3 
to May 5, 29 colonies consumed an average of 
11 quarts of water each, the heaviest drinker 
taking no less than 16 quarts! He thinks it 
would have cost the lives of many bees to go 
out after so much water, especially on cold 
windy days. [There is, no doubt, a good deal 
in this, and yet for some reason or other the 
general bee-keeping fraternity has paid but 
little attention to it. It might pay well to 
feed simply water every spring.—ED. ] 

H. W. Brick says in Brit. Bee Journal that 
post-mortems show clearly that’bees and queens 
are affected with foul brood, so no cure can 
be effectual that treats brood alone; the colo- 
ny must be requeened with a perfectly healthy 
queen. In this view Mr. McEvoy will hardly 
agree. [Cheshire, Cowan, Brice, and other 
scientists, say that foul-brood germs are found 
in adult bees and queens. But we never had 
a case yet when bees affec.ed with foul brood, 
and placed on foundation, were not complete- 
ly cured; that is, there was no further visible 
evidence of foul brood. If the disease re- 
mained in the living organisms of the bees, it 
did not seem to go from them to the brood. 
Our own experience is quite in line with that 
of Wm. McEvoy. 

JUNE 5. A-superb crop of white clover— 
never saw it plentier—but can’t make out that 
bees are getting any thing from it. Is this to 
be another year of failure? [There is a su- 
erb crop of white clover around here. When 
it first camie..out the bees did not seem to care 
for it; but now they are busily roaring over 
our heads, and powring into the hives There 
never was a better prospect for clover honey 
than this year; and basswoods in our vicinity 
look equally promising; but many of our col- 
onies were too weak to be in prime condition 
to get the honey when it dges come. The se- 
vere winter put such a damper on them that 
they have scarcely recovered from it yet; and 
this, I think, is the general coridition through- 
out the country.—ED. ] \ 

‘‘ THE EARLIEST STRAWBERRY ”’ seems to be 
what you are after, friend A. I. In this ‘lo- 
cality ’’ we're after the /atest. ‘We could buy 
plenty of strawberries here at three boxes for 
a quarter (one day five boxes for a quarter) 
before a strawberry-blossom was to be seen on 
our vines; but the latest berries find a better 
market. [Why, doctor, I am after both earli- 
est and latest, and just now our best late ber- 
ry seems to be the Brandywine. Perhaps it is 
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not the very latest, but it holds its fruit away 
up out of the dirt. Its color is very beautiful 
—one of the most brilliant scarlet. It is a big 
berry, and is, as a rule, beautifully shaped. It 
is also a large yielder. There are many other 
candidates for the very latest, but just now! 
do not know of a better one than the Brandy- 
wine.—A. I. R.] 

PROF. EATON says in Chicago Record: “In 
England the consumption of sugar is 88 lbs, 
per capita. In the United States it is about 
64 lbs.; but in France it is 31 lbs., in Ger- 
many 27, in Austria-Hungary 20, in Russia 1], 
and in Italy only 4.7. And when granulated 
sugar is selling retail in the United States at 
5 cents a pound it sells in Germany at 9 cents, 
in France at 10 cents, in Russia at 13 cents, 
and in Italy at 14 cents. [It would look as if 
the consumption of sugar were in an inverse 
ratio to its price, i. e., the greater the cost the 
less the consumption. ‘Then the question will 
arise, Does this large consumption in any way 
affect the consumption of our product, honey? 
or does the one beget a desire for the other, 
like beer for whisky? —ED. ] 

‘WE ARE RAISING CELLS in, the lower story 
of the hive with a laying queen,”’ says the ed- 
itor, p. 401. I’ve done that (sometimes it 
didn’t work) with the queen in the upper sto- 
ry; but if you mean you do it in the lower 
story with the queen in the same story, then 
you’re ahead of me. But I’d give a good deal 
more to know how to keep queen cells out of 
the lower story when the queen is there. [Yes, 
we can raise queen-cells in the same story of a 
brood nest already having a laying queen, long 
before the swarming season. The queen-cells 
are reared in a portion of the brood-nest shut 
off with perforated zinc, the laying queen be 
ing confined to the other portion. Of course, 
the bees have access to both divisions. The 
whole secret of the plan rests in having the 
artificial cell-cups perfectly made, and supplied 
with the royal larvz and jelly. To make cell- 
cups that the bees will accept is an art, but 
nota difficult one. Without the artificial cups, 
nothing could be done.—ED. ] 
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’Twixt scalding suns and thunder-showers 
The bees are hard at work; 
‘We'll get a mightv crop.”’ says Drone, 
“If none of vou do shirk.”’ 


ws 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 
Mr. W. W. Latbrop, of Connecticut, gives 
a picture showing sume sweet clover 9 fett 
high. 
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Mr. C. A. Bunch, of Indiana, says he his 
used the Simplicity-Langstroth frame for 3 
years, and thinks it is all right for comb hor 
ey; but for extracted honey he wants te 
r He finds the frame, 
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as Mr. Dadant says, tooshallow. Concerning 
starters in sections, he says it is a well-known 
fact that full sheets of foundation in sections 
do not of themselves secure a crop of honey. 
W 
Mr. H. Clute, of Wisconsin, says farmers 
are just beginning to raise alsike clover there. 
The bees work on it well. As the land gets 
cleared up more, so the ground will be warmer, 
he thinks farmers will get to raising more clo- 
ver, and then the honey-harvests will get larg- 
ereach year. Some years ago it was feared 
by at least a few that apiculture would cease 
as farming did away with woods and unculti- 
vated fields; but perhaps the contrary is the 
truth. . 
Ww 
Mr. York congratulates Mr. Aikin on his 
election to office on a temperance issue. He 
says he himself has not for 15 years lived in a 
place where laws are enforced, and adds: 
“Here in Chicago it is almost true to say that 
only the laws that suit the politicians are en- 
foreed. No attempt whatever is made to close. 
on Sunday the front entrances to hell (saloons); 
and it makes no difference which party 
isin power.’ Mr. York has strucka “ spell”’ 
here that I warmly indorse. 
WwW 
Dr. Peiro, after demolishing the old-fash- 
ioned ‘‘ bussing-bee,’? now attacks the prac- 
ticeof hand-shaking. The complainant avers: 
“Here comes a mai with whom you shake 
hands. In a week or two your hands begin 
totingle, and soon you find you have caught 
theitch. This you generously give to your 
family and friends, to keep them busy scratch- 
ing. Eczema is often contracted in this way.”’ 
The doctor certainly deserves a vote of thanks 
for his timely warning. Shake, doctor. 


w 

A grocer in Clark Co., Wis., lets honey can- 
dy in the barrel; then he sets the barrel on a 
tablein the front part of the store. cuts off 
the hoops, and then pulls the staves off. Thus 
asolid mass of honev is left exposed. Cus- 
tomers i: quire what that chunk of honey is 
When informed that it is honey in a candied 
state they buy liberally. The grocer slices it 
off the top like cheese. One grocer sold one 
barrel of it in a week at a profit of 4 cents a 
pound. Others grocers sold, in the old way, 
only a barrel or two all winter. 

w 

Mr. C. A. Montague, writing from Northern 
Michigan, says crimson clover fills the blank 
between fruit-bloom and the other clovers, and 
sworth all the other clovers combined, Last 
season, from that one source, his stronger col- 
onies filled a super holding 8 L. frames. This 
was before any of the other clovers were in 
bloom. Speaking of milkweed he calls it his 
ld standby, it having failed but once in nine- 
fen years. He gets from it from 75 to 150 
lbs. percolony. He thinks putting the aver- 
‘ge yield from milkweed at 100 lbs. per colo- 
ly is a very moderate estimate. A total fail- 
wein his locality, Grand Traverse Co., is un- 
known. His average for 1896, 1897, and 1898, 
Was 150, 129, and 131 Ibs. respectively. 
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W. A. Pryal describes the century plant, 
and gives a picture of one. For rapidity of 
growth it seems to be a fair rival of Jack’s 
bean-stalk that we used to hear of when we 
were very young. The plant in the picture 
seems to be about 30 feet tall, and yet it grew 
in a few weeks. Mr. Pryalis sure it will often 
grow more than a foot in 24 hours. He no- 
ticed the bees on a fallen plant, and observed 
the flowers at close range. The bees tumbled 
over each other to get the nectar. The quan- 
tities secreted were great, and Mr. P. says he 
never saw any thing like it before. 

w 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER. 

Dr. Miller thought Mr. Manum had made a 
mistake in saying that he had to feted 727 col- 
onies $2100 worth of sugar, or 80 lbs. per col- 
ony. Mr. Hill says there is nothing extraor- 
dinary in the consumption of that much sn- 
gar per colony, during the breeding season. 

w 

The editor says a section of honey in which 
pollen is contained should never be crated for 
market, as experience has taught that the eggs 
of the wax-moth are very liable to be present 
in cells of bee-bread. Owing to the opacity 
of the mass, its presence may be readily de- 
tected by transmitted light. 

Ww 

Mr. Hillis inclined to resen’ the imputa- 
tion that bee-journals owned by supply-manu- 
facturers are unduly biased in favor of tieir 
own wares. He says he has had charge of the 
Amer. Bee-keeper for sixteen months, and 
yet the W. T. Falconer Co. has never given 
him a single suggestion regarding the goods 
they make. 

Ps 

In denouncing the clipping of queens, Mr. 
Hill says Willie Atchley, in the Southland 
Queen, ‘‘ becomes so completely lost in a veri- 
table labyrinth of sentimentalism as to lose 
sight of the purpose for which bees were creat- 
ed. He evidently considers it a great sin to 
thus mutilate a queen. Perhaps it is this sub- 
lime sentiment, voiced by Mr. A., that dictates 
the course of so many brethren of the South- 
west in refusing to permit their hair to be cut.”’ 

w 

The editor hopes GLEANINGS will early de- 

cide to come out openly in favor of giving the 
giant bee a thorough test in America. The 
trouble is, the test is altogether dependent on 
the consent of dorsata itself. ‘ Barkis is 
willing’ ’’ on this side, sure. As will be seen 
in another column, they tried to ‘‘raise the 
roof’’ of the house when Mr. Rambo tried to 
show them the benefits of ‘‘ assimilative civil- 
ization.” 


w 

The editor, Mr. H. E.. Hill, has forsaken the 
quiet life of the editorial tripod, and his ad- 
dress will be, in the future, Stuart, Fla. He 
says, ‘‘ We’prefer active life among the bees, 
and, therefore, have exchanged the cushioned 
chair and office conveniences for the open air 
in a primitive and tropical country.’’ He does 
not intend to give his journal any less atten- 
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tion than formerly, but believes he can add to 
its usefulness by the practical work in which 
he is about to engage. He may extend his 
travels to Cuba, taking his camera with him. 
Mr. Hill's work will be observed with interest. 
Ww 

Mr. Hill has had an invitation to visit Dr. 
Viete, of Cienfuegos, Cuba. Dr. V. harvested 
180 tons of honey in one season. 
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Egg-laying Capacity of Queens; Large Hives Prac- 
tically Non-swarming; the Proof of the 
Pudding is in the Eating. 





BY CHAS. DADANT. 

Yes, I made a mistake in figuring the num- 
ber of cells ina Gallup comb. I hope that 
my readers will excuse it by remembering 
that, when we get old, our faculties decrease 
in proportion with the age. But this mistake 
does not annul my arguments. A hive with 
9 Gallup combs, i. e., with 57,294 cells, to re- 
ceive the eggs of the queen, or, rather, with 
51,000 cells for bees, needs at least one comb 
to receive the food, honey, and pollen; has 
room for but 2400 eggs per day, while a good 
queen can lay more than 3000 eggs daily. 

To ascertain how many eggs a good queen 
is able to lay, Idid not confine my observa- 
tions to the number she can lay in one minute, 
but I computed the number of square inches 
occupied with brood at the same time, in sev- 
eral good colonies; and in multiplying this 
number by 55 I found about from 70,000 to 
80,000 having eggs or brood. This number, 
divided by 21, the number of days a cell is oc- 
cupied, gave me from 3300 to 3800 per day. 
Of course, such experiments can not be made 
with the nine-frame Gallup hive. 

‘*But,’’ says Mr. Doolittle, ‘‘ if a queen lays 
6 eggs in a minute, 360 in one hour, 3600 in 10 
hours, why does she not lay 8640 in 24 hours, 
and 181,140 in 21 days?”’ 

I wonder why Mr. Doolittle asks me such a 
question. Does he ignore the fact that no an- 
imal can work 24 hours without rest? He 
does not ignore the fact that the queen is nurs- 
ed by the workers, which, when she approach- 
es them, turn their heads toward her, as is 
shown on the first page of the Langstroth 
book, and that the bees in front stretch out 
their tongues to offer her some food. Of 
course, during winter and during cold days 
the queen is about motionless. She begins to 
move in winter as soon as the weather is warm- 
er; then the workers offer but little food, for 
their stomachs are about empty; but as soon 
as they can fly a little outside, the number of 
those that meet the queen increases. She eats 
more, begins to lay, and her laying capacity 
increases in proportion to the gathering of 
honey and pollen, and to the increasing num- 
ber of bees working outside, which do not 
work 24 hours daily. 
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Then Mr. Doolittle says, ‘‘ Bro. Dadant gives 
an instance where a colony in a large hive 
gave him 160 lbs. of comb honey which he 
sold at 27 cents a pound, the result of which 
would be $43.20. In back volumes of the bee- 
papers can be found my report of a colony 
that gave me 309 lbs. of section honey, and 
plenty in the hive for winter.’’ I can answer 
that this quotation of mine was not made to 
show the largest crop we had obtained from 
a single hive, but to show that this colony, in 
a large hive, strong in bees in March, gave me 
better results than the smaller ones could give, 
In narrating my purchase of this large hive 
my object was to show that I had not madea 
mistake in buying it for $7.00 while the small 
ones were sold for $3.00 or $4.00. I may add 
that we have never, except in this case, weigh- 
ed the crop of our bees; as, in good years, we 
harvest our honey several times in summer, 
we do not take the trouble to note the quanti- 
ty »viven by every colony as Mr. Doolittle does, 

Our crop of honey from each colony can 
not equal the crop of Mr. Doolittle, for we 
have only white clover, and occasionally fall 
flowers, while he has a quantity of lindens 
around his apiary. ; 

Our large hives do not give us as much work 
in summer as the Gallup hive, for we have 
very few swarms. Our home apiary, number- 
ing 80 colonies, did not give us ten natural 
swarms in three years; while I see in the 
Progressive Bee-keeper for January, 1898, p. 
20, that Mr. Doolittle had 548 natural swarms 
in the same spring, from 49 colonies. 

In our Langstroth Revised, page 237, we 
give aletter from a bee-keeper in Indiana, 
who, in 1883, had 505 swarms from 165 colo 
nies. We reproduced this letter because we 
thought that such a rate, of three natural 
swarms per colony, could not be surpassed; 
but Mr. Doolittle, with his 7 natural swarms 
from each of his 49 colonies, as well as in. the 
production of honey, can not be equaled by 
any bee-keeper. 

Mr. Doolittle says that ‘‘the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating.” But a struggle for 
superiority between two cooks can be solved 
only by the eaters. My readers saw in GLEAN 
INGS for May 1, page 344, the offer of Mr. 
Draper in favor of the large hive. Besides, 
in the Amer. Bee Journal, May 11, page 292, 
Mr. W. H. Eagerty, of Kansas, writes : ‘‘ From 
actual use of both large and small hives I will 
take the large one every time.’’ 

If Mr. Doolittle thinks that these opinions 
are not sufficient I will give that of another 
bee-keeper, who says, in the Progressive Bee- 
keeper for November, 1897, page 296, ‘In 
July, 1877, I had a colony in an especially long 
hive constructed for an experiment, contall 
ing 32 frames which had, as nearly as estima 
tion could get at it, 99,500 bees. This colony 
gave 566 lbs. of surplus honey that s°ason. 
Signed : G. M. Doolittle. 

I do not think that I have any thing to add 
to such a quotation. 

Hamilton, Ill., May 15. 


[Shortly after the receipt of the foregoing 
there came an article from A. N. Draper. 
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this is in line with some of the arguments put 
forth by Mr. Dadant, we give it right here.— 
Ep.] ‘ 


+ + © #000680 60-6 +. —-— —____—__ 


DRAPER’S BARNS. 
Large Hives for Wintering. 


BY A. N. DRAPER. 


Who ever before heard of a man wanting to 
carry his ‘‘barns’’ into his cellar? I never 
did. Please do not try it, Dr. Miller. I'll tell 
youa good deal better way, and, also. why it 
is better. ‘The proper place for those barns is 


joined together in a way that rendered the frames im- 
movable. Inthe fall we extracted from the brood- 
chamber of nearly every colony, as was then our prac- 
tice, leaving only seven Quinby frames on an average 
for winter. The colonies that had crooked combs 
were left with all of their stores—ten frames (take no- 
tice, Quinby frames), because we could not disturb 
them without breaking combs and causing leakage 
and robbing. and it was not the proper season totrans- 
ferthem. These colonies did not have to be fed the 
following spring, became very strong, and yielded the 
largest crop. This untried-for result caused us to 
make further experiments, which proved that there zs 
a profit in leaving, to strong colonies, a large quantity of 
honey, so that they will not limit their spring breeding. 


Page 333: 


If the colonies are to be wintered in the open air 
they should all be made populous, and rich in stores, 





SEPARATOR AND NON-SEPARATOR HONEY. SEE EDITORIALS. 


on their permanent summer stands, with a reg- 
ular winter-case around them. As it is neces- 
sary for the barn to be warm and well packed 
for February, March, April, and May, to se- 
cure the best results this packing should be 
done in November, when it is convenient to 
get the leaves for packing If properly pre- 
pared for spring there is no trouble about their 
ens, as your barn has from 40 to 60 lbs. 
. honey, a good vigorous queen, and a popu- 
Pig colony of bees in it. I quote from Da- 
ant’s Langstroth Revised, p. 328, Art. 625 : 
gue 18 years ago, in an apiary away from home, 
: ere we were raising comb honey, we had a number 
Mmeoe which, in the rush of the honey crop, we 
tin hot examine until their combs were built. At that 
al the triangular bar was the guide principally 

»and the combs of some of these swarms were 


even if to do so requires their number to be reduced 
one-half or more. 


Art. 632: 


Small colonies consume, proportionally, much 
more food than large ones, and then perish from ina- 
vility to maintain sufficient heat. Bees in small or 
contracted hives, etc., have too scanty a population 
{or successful wintering, especially out of doors; for 
us it is by eating that bees generate warmth, the ab- 
domens of a small number are soon filled with resi- 
dues; and if cold continues for weeks the bees get the 
diarrhea. We have often seen colonies in small hives 
perishing side by side with large ones whose bees 
were very healthy. Such facts abound, and 
we have but to open the bee-journals to find confirma- 
tion of our statement. 


Page 334: 

In the Amer. Bee Journal for February 8, 1888, page 
83, Mr. J. P. Stone, of Holly, Mich., asks why a colo- 
ny, which was hived in 1859 in a large box, is prosper- 
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ing yet. while others have perished. The size given, 
16x16x22, which shows that the box has twice the ca- 
pacity of an eight-frame Langstroth hive, answers his 
question. 

In the following number of the same journal, page 
107, Mr. Heddon mentions a colony which had winter- 
ed safely for seven years in a box ten times larger 
than the Langstroth, while many others died by its 
side. The colony, when transferred, contained about 
double the number of bees usually raised from one 
queen. 

Page 338: 

Mr. E. T. Sturtevant, of East Cleveland, Ohio, wide- 
ly known as an experienced apiarist, thus gives his 
experience in wintering bees in the open air: 

‘*No extremity of cold that we ever have in this cli- 
mace will injure bees if their breath is allowed to pass 
off, so that they are dry. I never lost a good colony 
that was dry, and had plenty of honey.” 


This is no fad. Twenty-five years ago the 
editor of GLEANINGS recognized the necessity 
of a warm hive in early springtime; see 
GLEANINGS, 1874, page 38. 

That a few inches of chaff, straw, or old clothing, 
around a hive is no positive protection, we think is 
generally admitted. 

From the March number, 1874, page 30, we 
quote : 

Feb. 16—We have just purchased two loads of 
coarse fermented manure at the livery-stables. 

On page 38 we quote: 

From what experience we have had, we should feel 
safe to risk the bees under half a wagon-load to each 
hive. 

March 2, page 40: 

We are so pleased with the manure protection that 
we have put our fifty hives on their summer stands, 
and are making manure-heaps over them as fast as 
possible. 

I suppose he found later there was too much 
moisture, and perhaps abnormal heat was not 
just the thing. But, to return to Dadant, 
page 340: 

To show the advantages Cerived by the bees from a 
winter flight we will give our experience during one 
of the coldest winters—that of 1872-’3. From the be- 
ginning of December to the middle of greg the 
weather was cold, and the bees were unable to leave 
the hive. The 16th of January was a rather pleasant 
day. We took occasion of this toexamine our weak 
colonies, being anxious in regard to their condition. 
To our astonishment they were found alive, and our 
disturbing them caused them to fly and discharge their 
excrement. Being convinced that all of our bees 
were safe we did not disturb the strong colonies, end 
a few of the latter remained quiet. The next dav the 
cold weather returned, and lasted three weeks longer. 
Then we discovered that the weak colonies, thut had 
had a cleansing flight, were alive and well, while the 
strong ones, which had remained confined, were eith- 
er dead or in bad condition. 

I have made a practice, for a number of 
years, of taking off the outside packing-case 
containing the leaves when the warm days 
would come after the bees were confined for 
some time by cold weather, and turning the 
winter-case, containing the leaves, upside 
down so that the sun and air would warm them 
up as well as to give the bees a cleansing flight. 
Now, then, those leaves get warmed up through 
and through, and the case is returned to its 
place before it gets too cool in the evening. 
With a good strong colony of bees in the 
‘*barn,’’ is it not plain to you that the leaves 
will keep the barn warm, as well as the bees 
and all of the honey? The leaves, after get- 
ting warmed up, will hold the heat that the 
bees generate, and sunning and airing both 
the leaves and hive seems to start the bees to 
rearing brood with a rush. 
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To sum up the whole thing in a few words: 
Other things being equal, with a large hive 
there is no need of feeders, no need of clean- 
ing bottom-boards in the spring, no need of 
spreading brood, no fear of their starving in 
the spring, no use of lugging them in and out 
of a cellar for winter; and whenever there 
comes a honey-flow they are ready for it every 
time. 

Upper Alton, Ill., May 24. 


[Now comes an article from the ‘other 
side.’’ Just read.—ED. ] 
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SMALL HIVES FOR COMB HONEY, AND WHY. 


A Strong Article. 


BY D. N. RITCHEY. 

As there has been much said in favor of 
large hives of late by Mr. C. P. Dadant and a 
few others, I want to say that nine out of ten 
beginners who would follow Mr. Dadant’s ad- 
vice would fail, and lose all they had put into 
the business, and give up in disgust. I wish 
to say all that I do with all kindness for Mr. 
Dadant. In the first place, Mr. Dadant can 
not give a fair statement, because he says, 
Sept. 15, 1898, page 683, that he has never 
tried the small hives—at least not less than 
ten-frame, which is not a small hive for this 
climate, by any means; so how can he judge? 
I want to be as brief as I can with this article, 
as I believe all articles should be, and then 
readers of GLEANINGS would be glad to see 
them—at least that is my idea. What I tell 
you in my argument are facts that I have 
gathered from 32 years’ experience, many ex- 
periments, and an outlay of several hundred 
dollars, and an experimental knowledge of the 
bee-business. 

I have no doubt Mr. Dadant has produced 
large yields of honey with his large hives ; but 
I believe he could have done better with 
smaller ones. I will admit there are a few lo- 
calities wherea large hive would give better 
results in extracted but not in comb honey. 
We must remember that the most of our large 
comb-honey producers use small hives. Ihave 
this day examined some of my bees, and find 
that the bees in six-frame hives are storing 
honey in sections while my nine-frame_ hives 
have not an ouncein the supers; and if it were 
not that I have a field of buckwheat almost 
in full bloom I should have to feed my colo 
nies that are in large hives, to keep up brood- 
rearing so I could have a large force ready for 
white clover. 

I write these articles with the express pur 
pose that others may not have to pay out the 
amount of money that I have, and spend the 
time I have, to learn what they must if suc- 
cessful in the bee-business. In my next artr 
cle I will give the proper size of hive for this 
climate, and give good reasons for it. 

Mr. Dadant, Sr., says on page 258, Apr. 1, 
that a queen does not lay at will. I am not 
‘Baptist’? enough to swallow that. 

Before I close this article I should like 
give Mr. Dadant, as advocate of large hives 
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and Dr. Miller and others who are on the fence, 
a problem I solved long ago: Take two colo- 
nies of bees and give them a good queen and 
30,000 workers each, in two small hives, and 
take one colony, good queen, and 75,000 work- 
ers, in a large hive, and see which will pro- 
duce more comb honey in ten years. We 
must remember the keeping of bees from the 
standpoint of dollars and cents. 
Granville, Ohio, April 22. 


[There is just one point in this discussion 
that I wish to refer to; namely, that you say 
Mr. Dadant can not give a fair estimate be- 
cause he admits he has never tried the small 
hives—never any sinaller than ten-frame. Per- 
haps there is something in this; and on the 
other hand are you not committing the same 
etror in making a comparison between your 
six and nine frame hives, with the difference 
in favor of the six? Mr. Dadant will now 
have a right to say that you never tried a large 
hive, and that, therefore, you can not make a 
“fair statement.’’ In making these compari- 
sons we should make a sharp distinction be- 
tween a ten-frame Quinby as the representa- 
tive of a large hive, and an eight-frame Lang- 
stroth as the representative of a small one. It 
is true there are hives or brood-chambers as 
shallow as the Heddon, but they are generally 
used in pairs, so that, after all, a hive of the 
tight-frame Langstroth capacity may be con- 
sidered a small one. 

The following letter is a private one ; but I 
obtained permission of Mr. Poppleton to give 
itto the bee-keeping world, as it contains 
much matter of interest, especially in this di- 
rection.— ED. ] 
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THE LONG-IDEA HIVE. 





One Brood-nest Holding 24 Large Frames; a Hive 
for Extracting, and a Hive for Comb Honey. 





BY O. O. POPPLETON. 





Ihave been much interested in all that has 
been published for a year or two past on the 
large-nive question. My own ideas and prac- 
lite are in ].ne with nearly all of Mr. Dadant’s 
leas. I am glad to see that you are going to 
lest the larger frame and hive; but, while 
about it, why not also test the large frame in 
4 single story—that is, a few of them, that 
will take, say, 24 combseach? The frames I 
Use are 12 in. square inside; but if I were to 
‘art over again all new, 1 would keep the same 
depth, but lengthen the frames two inches, 
which is about half way between my frame 
and the one you are going to test. 

In your editorial on p. 345, you say, ‘‘ While 

believe in large colonies I do not see how it 
makes any difference whether they are in one 
ot two brood-chambers; but perhaps it does.”’ 
‘The proof of the pudding is in the eating 
thereof,” not in the theory about how it should 

made. 

Bee-yaralysis was an importaut factor those 
‘Wo years. My own personal experience of 


Years in bee-keeping, two of them in Cuba, 


him 400 to 500 colonies in tiered-up hives, has 


uly convinced me that, fur some reasun or 
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other, large colonies in single brood-chambers 
do give better results, even if we can’t see 
the reason. There are objections, of course, 
to the single-brood-chamber hive, but they do 
give better results, so far as extracted honey 
is concerned, at least. 

The hive first devised by Mr. Langstroth, 
nearly 50 years ago, has not been improved on 
so far as shape and proportions of frames are 
concerned, for the production of comb honey; 
but the production of extracted honey is so 
different from that of comb honey that it is 
doubtful if the same style of hive and frame 
can be the best for both. 

This letter isn’t written to call your atten- 
tion in the least to any of my own methods, 
but to encourage you to make full experiments 
in the new frames, and methods of using them; 
and don’t reach any conclusions, as Mr. Doo- 
little did, after the use of only two hives fora 
season or two. Conclusions formed after such 
a limited test are practically worthless. 

Stuart, Fla., May 27. 


[When Mr. Poppleton called on us two years 
ago we talked over this matter considerably, 
at which time he voiced substantially the sen- 
timent expressed in the letter above. I could 
not see why a Langstroth frame would not be 
equally well adapted for both extracted and 
comb ; but, as he says, it is not a matter of see- 
ing—it isa matter of the proof of the pudding. 

One thing seems to be very clear—that 1s, 
if our orders are any criterion to go by : The 
ten and twelve frame Langstroth is gaining 
favor among the extracted-honey men of the 
South, and the eight-frame size is preferred 
by most of the comb-honey producers in the 
North. Of course, there are a good many ex- 
ceptions to both. Some comb-honey produc- 
ers will have nothing less than a ten-frame 
hive, and sume extracted-honey men prefer 
two small brood-chambers, frames cf Heddon 
depth. 

After all, the proposition simmers itself 
down to this: Can we make more dollars in 
our locality with a large hive than with a 
small one? This same proposition may pe 
varied somewhat this way: It the Langstroth 
hive, eight-frame size, is the proper thing for 
comb-honey production, is the large hive with 
large frames the best suited for the production 
of extracted? Here are two propositions that 
will bear discussion. From the amount of cor- 
respondence and inquiry already in it, would 
look as if a large portion of our readers, at 
least, still consider this old subject a live one 
yet. Indeed, quite a few are ordering ‘‘ Draper 
Barns’”’ to test alongside of the standard eight- 
frame Langstroth hives.—ED. ] 


THE BARBER PLAN OF FORCING BEES INTO 
SECTIONS, AGAIN. 


The Way it Works, and the Quality of the Honey. 








BY MRS. A. J. BARBER. 





I don’t know whether it’s the proper thing 
for alittle bee-keeper, and a womau too, to 
talk back to so big a man as our Dr. Miller; 
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but I should just like to say, in reply to his 
comment (page 342) upon my method of get- 
ting bees started in sections, that I have tried 
bait sections, and find that usually the bees 
will fill them and leave the others untuuched. 

Now, what I am going to say will probably 
be considered a heresy; but it is a fact that I 
prefer the small combs because the queen will 
lay in them, When a super of combs is put 
‘upon a ae hive of bees they will rush the 
honey from the brood-nest into the small 
combs. Usually the queen, after filling the 
empty cells below, will get into the super of 
combs when it is almost full of honey. She 
does not have room for much brood, but we 
generally find a few patches of eggs and larve 
when we raise the super to put in sections. 
We smoke the super well so that the queen 
goes down before raising it, and she does not 
trouble it any more, as the sections are be- 
tween her and the super, and she won’t go 
through them. 

I used to think that brood above my sections 
would ruin them, but I know better now. I 
suppose if we left the queen in the super, or 
if the super were full of brood, the quality of 
the section honey might be impaired. 

All of my honey last year was produced by 
that method. Just after I had put a lot upon 
the market last fall in Durango there was a 
grand fair or exhibition of the products of 
Southwestern Colorado, Northern New Mexi- 
co, and Eastern Utah. The man who handled 
my honey, wishing to add to the display, en- 
tered a lot of cases of my honey, and got the 
second premium. The honey was an average 
market lot, and I did not know that it was on 
exhibition until notified of my premium. I 
mention this to prove that the quality was 
good. We havea fair demand for extracted 
honey, and wax and vinegar; and, consider- 
ing the cost of putting into packages for mar- 
ket, it pays better than conib honey, especial- 
ly when we can get several hundred pounds 
extra while coaxing the bees to work in sec- 
tions. With the present low prices we have 
to consider every thing, and find the big prod- 
uicts of extracted honey (wax and vinegar) go 
a long way toward paying for the cans to put 
up the crop. 

Mancos, Colo., May 13. 


[I am becoming more and more convinced 
that this is the way to produce comb honey. 
The ordinary method of putting a super of sec- 
tions on to the hive direct often results in loss 
of time—two or three days, and possibly a 
week. The bees apparently do not quite like 
the upstairs arrangement, and, as a conse- 
quence, fritter away for several days, trying 
to decide what to do. Valuable time as well 
as honey is lost. By putting the shallow ex- 
tracting-super right on the hive in the first 
place—that is, at the beginning of the honey- 
flow—we get the bees into the upstairs fever. 
After they get well agoing in the shallow 
combs, lift them up and put a comb-honey 
super under them, and, presto! what a rush 
there will be for the sections! I have tried it 
myself just enough to know that there is no 
jugglery about it; but that, in our locality at 
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least, good results may be secured; but be. 
cause I thought I was almost alone in the mat 
ter I did not say so much about it. Of course 
after the bees once get to work in the sections 
it is not necessary further to put on extracting 
combs, 

The Barber method seems to be so practical 
that I have incorporated it in the new editidn 
of our A B C of Bee Culture. 

Hello! here is another subscriber who knows 
that the plan is not all theory. Just read what 
he says.—ED | 


PRODUCING BOTH COMB AND EXTRACTED At 
THE SAME TIME. 
By his Straw in GLEANINGS, p. 386, I am 
glad to see Dr. Miller has done some figuring, 
He is almost persuaded, and with a little actual 
experience he will become fully so. The first 
three years in bee-keeping I produced comb 
honey exclusively, extracting only from the 
unfinished sections. Last year being poor in 
promise, I put up eleven supers of extracting. 
trames filled with extra-light brood founda- 
tion, wired, for ten-frame hives. From these 
eleven supers I extracted 316 lbs. of honey 
which I sold at from 18 to 15 cts. net, accord- 
ing to package—four-quart granite pails con- 
taining 10 lbs., $1.45; two-quart, 5 lbs., 75 cts; 
1-qt. fruit-jars, 3 lbs., 50 cts., and 1-Ib. bottles 
with labels, 20 cts., all in the home market, 
and to friends in adjacent towns. Had my 
crop been multiplied by 5 I should still have 
run short. In November it candied, and I 
gave a jar to a poor German shoemaker, who 
declared with many strong expressions it was 
the first honey (bee’s honey) he had seen in 
this country. His wife took all I had, and 
wanted more for her friends. She sold it at 
60 cts. per 3-lb. jar. 
I had no idea there was so much filth in 
good clean comb honey until I melted down 
14 sections and found the wax full of propolis 
and impurity. By the way, 14 Danzy sections 
gave me just 3 0z. of wax, 11 Ibs. of honey, 
and oz. refuse. My average of comb and 
extracted per colony last year was 43 Ibs. | 
had 11 swarms, only one from a ten-frame 
hive. After cutting out queen-cells and plac- 
ing the old hive in a new location, I gave them 
a super with extracting (5-inch-deep) frames. 
They were handsomely filled and capped, and 
gave me 25 lbs. of extracted honey. The oth- 
er old colonies stored but four or five poundsit 
sections. B. F. ONDERDONK. 
Mountain View, N. J., May 23. 
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THE SOMERFORD METHOD OF FORMING NU 
CLEI. 


How to Examine a Young Queen in a Queen-ell; 
a Suggestion to Fred L. Craycraft; Foul Brood 
in Cuba; How did it Originate ? 








BY W. W. SOMERFORD. 





Dr. Miller;—I see in one of your Straw 
for April 15, that you always supposed that 
your queens were the best reared as I describe 
in an article on expansion, page 160, April Is 
GLEANINGS. I will say that I adopted th 
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plan of increasing and queen-rearing, eager 
ly described, eight years ago, in Cuba, while 
handling 400 and 500 colonies in one apiary 
where foul brood was plentiful, and I got fine 
queens, and have used the plan ever since; 
and for fine queens I think I get the best that 
can be had, for the labor given, if not the best 
ones that can be had with more elaborate man- 
ipulation. Any way they give entire satisfac- 
tion, and have for years. They seem to me to 
be as good as queens reared by the Doolittle 
plan, except at times just after a honey-flow. 
Then I have'to do considerable culling in or- 
der to get large ones that will male guickly; 
and guick mating I believe to be the dest evi- 
dence in regard to the quality of a queen. If 
she begins laying very young I know l’ve got 
agood queen, without even seeing her. 

By the way, while on the queen subject, I 
will mention a plan adopted while handling 
hundreds of foul-brood colonies; that is, to 
make a cut across the base of each queen-cell 
with the little blade of a sharp cell-knife, cut- 
ting across the cell; and while the knife is in 
the cut I tip the blade enough to open the in- 
cision sufficiently to take a good peep at the 
royal inmate, to ascertain whether or not she 
isall right as to size and shape, and stage of 
development as well, before inserting her in 
the hive that she is to be the future mother of. 
By thus doing you will often save the expense 
of having to hunt up a worthless queen that 
has failed to begin laying at the proper age. 

As to closing up the cut, or peep-hole, you 
have made in the cell, that is easily done. 
Mash the cut nicely together. then seal with a 
hotsmoker. The bottom seam of the fire-box 
isbest. With it, one delicate touch or two 
will do the job up so nicely that the bees nev- 
er bother the scar on the cell. 

The plan above is essential in handling cells 
reared in foul-brood apiaries, for at least half 
of them are only empty coffins with decayed 
bodies in them, instead of live queens. Dr. 
Miller, the race of bees has possibly more to 
do with ‘‘nine-tenths of them returiing to 
the old hive’’ than location does, possibly. I 
have received comments on my expansion ar- 
ticle, from Waco, Texas, to Oregon, and from 
Oregon to Pennsylvania, and a good many of 
the writers seem to be delighted with the ex- 
pansion letter on page 160, above referred to, 
and say it is the hest that they have ever seen 
o forming nuclei. One bee-keeper is oblig- 
ing enough to send me his plan of forming 
nuclei, with drawings to illustrate ; but boiled 
down it is simply this (and it may prove valu- 
able to many): Arrange your empty hives 
around the colony to be formed into nuclei, in 
acircle (horseshoe-like entrances to the in- 
side); then divide the parent colony into the 
Seven or eight hives standing in the horseshoe 
circle. Divide equally if possible, then move 
the old hive clear away, and the bees, says the 
Writer, will keep about equally divided; and 
if too many should get into one hive, trade 
Places with the weakest one, and continue 
eae ping enough to keep them about even in 
bees for a week or so. 

As to queens for his plan, he says you can 
%e auy method you prefer for your cells. I 
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would give the writer’s name, but I gave his 
letter to one of my bee-boys, and it is now out 
of pocket, to my regret. 

I am glad to see that Rambler, No. 165, has 
stumbled on to another remedy for foul brood, 
and hope it will prove very valuable; and as 
you ask for some one in position to try the 
plan, Ican name the young man, and he is 
one of ability too; and, besides, he is no other 
than our friend Mr. Fred Craycraft ; and for 
his sweetheart’s sake I am sure he will do his 
best to make the plan a success, as her papa’s 
bees are in a terrible condition, a// being rot- 
ten with foul brood. Now, Fred, I know you 
will excuse me for the joke; but as the old 
gentleman has only 30 hives, and they in al- 
most a garden of Eden, when it comes to 
beauty, shade, and a variety of vegetation, 
just think of 31 rows of sugar-cane contain- 
ing 31 distinct varieties. Such a /ovely place 
to try an experiment! and such delightful sur- 
roundings that Iam sure Mr. Craycraft could 
cure all thirty of those infected colonies, and 
thus demonstrate the real value of the Ram- 
bler’s foul-brood remedy. : 

I see from Mr. Stachelhausen’s note, pag 
315, that it is very probable that Mr. Pedro 
Casanova was mistaken in saying foul brood 
came through Mr. Jones, from Canada. He 
says Dr. Dzierzon, in 1848, infected his apiary 
with the disease by feeding Cuban honey. It 
is very probable he is correct, as foul brood 
now is thoroughly scattered over Havana 
Province. I have known over a thousand col- 
onies to die of it in that Province in the last 
ten years, and on my last trip I saw more than 
oue apiary so badly affected as to be worthless 
when it came to storing honey. 

As to curing the disease in Cuba, I will tell 
soon what I know about it. 

Navasota, Tex., Apr. 24. 


EXPERIENCE IN WINTERING. 





BY HARRY LATHROP, 





The past winter has been one to test our 
methods of wintering bees quite severely. My 
loss is about 12% per cent, including some 
that were wintered outside with no protection 
except dry packing on top. These were in 
two story Dovetailed hives with plenty of seal- 
ed stores in the upper story, front end of hive 
raised up from bottom-board one inch by in- 
serting little blocks so as to leave a deep en- 
trance in front, a long V-shaped opening on 
each side, and bottom sloping so as to carry 
off water. 

There was so much said last year by Dr. 
Gallup and others about wintering in cold cli- 
mates, with no protection, by baving large 
free entrances, that I was induced to try six 
colonies that way. Three of them lived 
through and are in good condition; the other 
three are stone dead, with no Jack of honey. 

I find it is necessary to remove the covers 
from Dovetailed hives while in the cellar, and 
substitute quilts, even with a deep space under 
the frames, and a large entrance ; otherwise 
moisture wi!l accumulate in the hive. While 
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Langstroth hives winter all right with honey- 
boards sealed down, I think the reason is 
because the Dovetailed-hive covers are painted 
two or more coats, which renders them non- 
porous, while the Langstroth honey-boards 
are not painted. The experience of the past 
has taught me that it is bad practice to put 
into winter quarters any weak colonies or 
those not having the proper amount of stores, 
as they are most sure to die after using up 
what honey they have and leave the combs in 
a miserable condition, if not entirely ruined. 
I think it is best to unite such colonies to oth- 
ers, or destroy them, and put the clean combs 
away inasafe dry place, and in the spring 
they will be found in the same condition as 
when put away. If I had not tried the past 
season to winter a number of such light colo- 
nies my percentage of loss would not have 
been over half what it was, and I should have 
avoided a lot of nasty work in cleaning up 
combs and hives. 

Now that the bees are on their summer 
stands I am reminded that I do not like the 
Dovetailed-hive covers for the spring period. 
They do not make the hive tight and warm, 
and there is no chance to use a cushion or 
quilt under them. I have been thinking of 
making some sort of rim, with a lap joint, to 
place on the brood chamber. You will say, 
‘*Place an empty super on.’’ Yes, but that 
does not makea tight water proof joint. With 
a deep cover having a lap joint, two sheets of 
newspaper can be laid on the brood-chamber 
and the cover crowded down over them, mak- 
ing every thing tight and warm. If newspa- 
pers or quilts are used under the flat covers it 
leaves no bee-space above the frames; and the 
quilt or paper will absorb moisture from the 
outside, and become wet and cold. I should 
like to know how others manage this during 
the cool weather of spring. 

Browntown, Wis., April 21. 


[Dr. Mason always winters his bees in the 
cellar with a cushion on top, and he brings 
them through the winter successfully every 
winter, if I mistake not. Yet the majority 
use and recommend sealed covers—painted 
covers at that. We do not winter enough in 
the cellar to form acorrect opinion on the 
matter.—ED. ] 





APIS DORSATA. 


Caught, and Gone Again; the Giant Bees not Will- 

ing to be Confined to Hives; their General Ap- 

pearance much like that of Italians, only 
Larger. 








BY W. E. RAMBO. 





I am sending you to-day by express a bottle 
of Apis dorsata in alcohol. I believe you will 
find both drones and workers, but no queen. 
I have done my utmost to get you a queen, 
spending the best part of two nights up in 
trees for that purpose. I wrote of catching 
one swarm. The queen did not appear to be 
in the bunch I got, although a finelot. If she 
had, I have hopes that all that could have 
been accomplished in any way would have 
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been done with that swarm, for there was 
brood that hatched out several hundred healthy 
bees; but having no queen, and comin 
out too late to make one, they all dwindle 
and perished. 

One week later I found another colony, hiy- 
ed them, getting all; but the next day they 
left the hive and brood-comb, and settled in 
the roof of the building, apparently as if to 
build a comb. I watched the result; and one 
morning about two days later they had ab. 
sconded. Before hiving them I tried my ut- 
most to find the queen. But the bees were 
several thick, and she was not to be seen. So 
Iam nowhere in particular. I know of two 
more swarms, but I fear I shall not just now 
be able to inspect them. May 1 I go to the 
mountains for a month, and have hopes of 
reaching something definite there. 

I have read the letter in Mar. 15th GLran- 
INGS from Mr. John C. Uglow. If I have 
Apis dorsata he has something else, judging 
from his description. I have not seen an Ital- 
ian for a long time; but from what I remem- 
ber I should say the Apis dorsata worker is as 
much like an Italian as possible. It may be 
somewhat larger; but it is not black, glitter- 
ing, irridescent, nor wasp-like. I think if 
some of you queen-breeders were to find an 
Apis dorsata worker crawling in among your 
hive bees, you would catch it up and send it 
off with the next order on your file fora fine 
three or five banded queen. That is my im- 
pression as I sit with a brood-comb on my ta- 
ble, with the remnant of my catch forlornly 
crawling about it. 

The bees act very much like Italians. Ido 
not think them more fierce. Of course, they 
will fight if fought. But they would not be 
much if they did not. I have now no more 
time. Please send several queen-cages. None 
were in my outfit. 

Damoh, India. 


[There is no question but, from your de 
scription, you have found the genuine Apis 
dorsata. Those that I have seen in alcohol 
tally almost exactly with what you say of 
them. In fact, if we could have typical three- 
banded queens, a whole colony of them, we 
should have, as you say, what would look very 
much like Italians. 

Indications so far seem to point to the prob- 
able fact that Apis dorsata can not be success- 
fully domesticated. If this should prove true, 
it would render a government expedition after 
them almost a fruitless venture. Even if the 
bees are once secured and brought to this 
country, what can we do with them if they 
have the wilds of the forests in the South? I 
can not think they would do any harm, evel 
then, and might possibly be worth something, 
even if they were forty feet in the air, on al 
overhanging limb. 

From all accounts that have so far been ren- 
dered, it appears that the giant bees are 
very gentle, and easily handled—as much 90 
as Italians; and the fact that Mr. Rambo, al- 
most an inexperienced bee-keeper, has beet 
able to do with them what he has, shows they 
can not be so very vicious. 
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We are sending Mr. Rambo the cages, and 
are going on just the same to get the bees if 
possible. If we can not secure them by mail 
we will have little hives made, and see what 
we can do about getting them by express. In 
the mean time Mr. Rambo will doubtless get 
into communication with other missionaries 
who will be able to give us some valuable as- 
sistance. —ED. ] 


RAMBLE 169. 








In Seattle, Washington. 


BY RAMBLER. . 





When I walked up the street from the wharf 
in Seattle, arm in arm with—my bike, I was 
not long in discovering that I was in a city 
with more than ordinary snap and enterprise. 
The crowd of people on the streets, the jam 
of vehicles, and the clang of car-gongs, re- 
minded me of the city of the angels in our 
lovely southland ; and, though the skies were 
overcast with clouds, my first impression of 
Seattle was good; and with the first effort I 
made for a headquarters I dropped into the 
Olympic, a temperance house ona busy public 
square, and for a temperance house it had the 
remarkable feature of being run by a one-eyed 
Irishman. The remarkable feature, of course, 
was the one eye. 

I discovered, soon after arrival, that the 
steamer for San Francisco had sailed that 
morning, and the next would siil in five days. 
To make matters more enjoyable, the sun 
came out the next morning, dispelled the 
clouds and the gloom of mist and rain I had 
endured in Salem, Portland, and Tacoma, 
therefore if I seem to prefer Seattle to all of 
those cities, attribute it to the sunshine. 

Seattle is a picturesque city. The contour 
of the land as it rises from the sound ina 
series of heights and bluffs results in terraced 
streets much like Tacoma. From the upper 
portions of the city there is a fine view of the 
sound, its shipping, and the surrounding 
country. All of these northern cities have a 
particular grand mountain over which they 
exercise an ownership, and to which they 
point the finger of pride ; so the proud fingers 
of Seattle point to Mount Rainier, 14,000 feet 
elevation, and always wearing a white cap. 
Seattle is also a hustling place, for in less than 
20 years it has grown from a small town of a 
few hundred inhabitants to a city of 70,000. 
Other cities go to great expense to create arti- 
ficial lakes in their parks, and which, after 
all,are mere ponds; but here in Seattle are 
several pretty natural lakes, and bordering 
Upon the east side of the city is Lake Wash- 
ington, 20 miles long and 5 in width, a beau- 
tiful sheet of water with many islands dotting 
its surface. 

This city, like Tacoma, has fine wheel-paths; 
and after we get up some of those terraces and 
out of the business portion of the city, we find 
4portion of a certain street reserved for a 
Wwheel-path. A space about four feet wide is 
laid off from the curbing, and nicely rounded 
W with gravel. This follows one street and 
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then another until it runs out into the country. 
Still it winds along, following the indenta- 
tions of the hills, now into a gorge where 
immense trees throw a deep shadow. Here is 
perhaps a rustic bridge, a little stream of water 
tinkling from a cooling spring. Then we 
whirl around fern-covered banks, or out on a 
bluff where, like a vision from fairy-land, 
there bursts upon the eye a sparkling lake, 
beautiful islands, evergreen forests. Away 
yonder is a little steamer laboring toward an 
island; here the white wings of a sail-boat 
with its jolly crew ; in the distance the snow- 
clad Cascade range of mountains, the home of 
the fir and the pine. Ten miles of this varied 
experience, and at every turn new vistas and 


‘new beauties, I would fain wheel on and on 


for ever, but have to halt at one of the plea- 
sure-resorts on the shore of Lake Washington. 





A WHEEL-PATH UNDER THE FIR-TREES. 


The return trip is as enjoyable as the first, 
and I have to dismount several times to take 
in more fully the beauties of the landscape. 
At every point where our wheel-path makes a 
sudden curve around a bluff or in a gorge 
there is a warning sign, ‘‘ Keep ¢o the righi ; 
go slow!’’ AsI mingled with the devotees 
of the wheel on the way —all ages, sexes, and 
conditions of life, I found it quite necessary 
to heed the warning; and I found in those 
bold letters a fine subject for moral reflection. 
I imagined this to be the great highway of 
life. As we jostle along witn the crowd there 
may be an occasional temptation to give a 
sharp or even a profane word; but, young 
man, see yonder sign: ‘‘ Keep to the right ; 
go slow.’’ Thereis danger in convivial habits; 
and in the saloon along our pathway is the 
first chance and the last chance. - Would you 
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escape them ail? ‘‘ Keep to the right; go 
slow.’’ Does the gambling den have an 
attraction? Beware, young man; ‘‘ Acep to 
the right; go slow.’’ Is there a temptation 
to be unfair in business? Beware again. It 
is the upright and honest dealer who runs the 
longest and most prosperous race. ‘‘ Keep lo 
the right; go slow.’’ Would you become a 
good bee-kceper, noted for the neatness of 
your apiary, and the excellence of your prod- 
uct? ‘‘Aeep to the right; go slow.’’ Iwas 
led to these reflections, perhaps, from what I 
had learned about a bee-keeper the previous 
day, and whom I thought lived near Seattle. 


RESTING BY THE FOUNTAIN. 


At any rate my thoughts hada tinge of mourn- 
ing over the moral condition and conduct of 
said bee keeper. Sit down upon this fir stump 
and I will tell you. I had met this young 
man several times in Southern California; and 
though his home was in Seattle I did not ex- 
pect to find him very prosperous, for I had 
learned that he had lost about 100 colonies of 
bees by some one poisoning them. My first 
inquiry about him and his whereabouts was of 
a grocer. 

“‘Oh!’’ said he, with a sneer, ‘‘ that fellow 
out at Latona ; he was run out of the country, 
and it is a good riddance.”’ 
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But for all the grocer said, I went out to 
Latona, in the suburbs of the city, and made 
further inquiries of a man who was splitting 
wood near his door, 

He put his ax on a block of wood, and, lean- 
ing on the handle, looked at me rather quizi- 
cally. ‘‘ You any relation to that fellow?” 
said he. 

‘Bless ,you, no,’’ said I, with alacrity, I 
had in mind what the grocer said, and had no 
desire to claim relationship. As your readers 
are aware, I have met hundreds of bee-keepers, 
and, almost without exception, they are worthy 
to hold relationship with the best blood in 
our land. The exceptions are 
so few that it really hurts us 
to find one in a low stratum, 
in the slime of humanity, as 
it were. 

The wood-splitter corrobo- 
rated all the grocer had said, 
and more too. Said he, 
‘Stranger, if that thing had 
happened in any of the old 
settled portions of the East, 
that fellow and that woman 
would have been tarred and 
feathered and ridden out of 
town on a rail, or they might 
have been treated to a rope 
and a limb of a tree with 
equal justice.”’ 

A short distance through 
the brush from this man’s 
house I found the deserted 
cabin. Bee-hives were piled 
up, others scattered promis- 
cuously, bees poisoned, the 
bee-keeper run out of the 
country, and all because he 
did not heed the warning that 
is before us all, and which 
a man, though a fool, can 
heed: ‘‘ Keep to the right: go 
slow.”’ 

There are a few bee-keepers 
in a small way around Seattle, 
and a few efforts to find them 
resulted in finding the very 
ones I was looking for had 
moved out of town or else had 
moved out of the business, 
just as I had found it in Port- 
Jand and other places in this 
northern country. ; 

I found one neat little apia- 
ry close to one of those 
charming wheel-tracks, and within sight of 
Lake Washington ; but an interview was de- 
nied me, for the good people who lived 
in the neat little cottage were not at home. 
Stumps and bee-hives were mingled in the 
apiary, for this country has not gotten beyond 
the stump age. A good growth of ferns also 
spread their fronds for a shade. 

I interviewed quite a number of the grocers, 
and in every case found them selling Califor- 
nia honey, both comb and extracted, the lat 
ter in one-pound screw-cap tumblers with 4 
piece of comb honey surrounded with extract: 
ed honey. The comb honey had the label of 
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a San Francisco commission house on the 
shipping-case ; but the honey in the tumblers 
had no such distinguishing mark. The grocer 
did not have as strong a prejudice against 
California honey as I had found further south, 
and this honev in tumblers had a ready sale, 
therefore it is reasonable to suppose that it 
was reasonably pure honey. 

In writing of the humidity of this northern 
country I may have fallen into a fault-finding 
vein; but under the genial skies of Seattle I 
feel like uttering an apology, and giving this 
land its just dues. When we compare the 
rainfall of Oregon and Washington with cer- 
tain portions of the East I find it about the 
same. The only difference, if any, is the con- 
centration of the rainfall here into certain 
months, while in the East it is distributed 
through the entire year. 

Then another remarkable point crops out. 
Although it is called a web-foot country, there 
are portions east of the Cascade Range where 
mountain and air currents are so combined 
that moisture-laden clouds are deflected, and 
there are large areas of the country where 
there is but little rainfall, and the irrigation 
of farming lands must be resorted to. 

The bee-keeping industry is in its pioneer 
stage, for there is not enough honey produced 
to supply the home demand. As the country 
becomes more and more reduced to farm 
products the better it will be for honey pro- 
duction. Some locations toward the coast 
are highly spoken of for bee-keeping. Then 
there are others east of the Cascade Range, 
notably Walla Walla County, which are quite 
thickly settled, and devoted to general farm. 
— 

I spent Sunday in Seattle, and found a large 
church-going community. The Congregation- 
al Church where I attended would seat nearly 
a thousand people, and every seat appeared to 
be full at the morning and evening services, 
and from appearances the other churches were 
as well patronized. The Y. M. C. A. numbers 
500 members, and is a growing and thriving 
institution. Here this Sunday afternoon 
there is a crowd upon the streets. They 
march and sing and shout, and are doing a 
world of good; and whenever I meet these. 
lads and lassies I mentally ejaculate, ‘‘ God 
bless the Salvation Army!’’ They get on a 
rapid pace when it is toward gooil ; but when 
the evil appears, their motto is to ‘‘ Keep ¢o 
the right; go slow.” 








HOLDING THE BREATH WHILE HANDLING 
BEES. 

A CORRESPONDENT in the American Bee 
Journal, a Mr. Raymond, says nothing is so 
offensive to the bees, and nothing so angers 
them, as a man’s breath. I have noticed this 
myself many and many a time; and when I 
get a comb close to my face to discover eggs, 
I invariably hold my breath, or take an inspi- 
ration rather than an expiration. For the fun 
of the thing I have sometimes, when well veil- 
ed, breathed on a comb of bees, and instantly 
the veil- front was fairly cov ered with an angry 
mass of sizzing bees with tiny drops of poison 
protruding just beyond the end of my nose. 

















One result of the short honey crop is an ad- | 
vance in the price. The price quoted in this 
city for new extracted honey is 7% cts. 


Mr. Pender, from Australia, made a brief 
call upon Los Angeles. He found his way to 
the Rambler’s apiary, and partook of those 
delicious flapjacks. From Mr. Pender’s ac- 
count Australia must be a good honey country. — 
He almost gave me the Australian fever. 


Evil reports come from some of the interior | 
locations. Half of the bees have died from 
last year’s famine, and now another famine > 
threatens, and that will use upa large number 
of the remaining half. Foul brood is also. 
rampant in some quarters. Evils never come 
singly. 

Mr. H. E. Wilder and his wife have gone to | 
Oro Fino to manage Mr. Levering’s apiary. 
The prospects are fair for a good honey yield 
in that portion of the State, though the sea-. 
son is cool and laterthancommon. Mr. Wil- 
der carried his guns. If the deerand the bear 
knew as much about him as I do they would j 
all move over into Oregon. 


Several tons of honey have been harvested 
near Riverside where the bees had access to * 
the orange-orchards. The orange-blossoms - 
yielded a good amount of nectarthis year. A 
limited amount of sage honey is coming into. 
the J.os Angeles market, showing that there. 
are a few favored locations. There will be. 
hardly enough, I think, for home consump- 
tion. 


Dr. Miller has a demurrer on page 211. He ° 
says that, when he knocks a bee down that is * 
pestering him, another bee does not take its — 
place, and his experience is limited only to » 
the dinner hour. Now, it is clearly the odor. 
of the dinner that keeps the bees away. Say, 
doctor, are you sure that it was not the odor 
of the dinner that knocked that single bee | 
down, instead of your hand or your paddle? 


I clip the following from the Cri/erion : 
THE ARMY IN THE DRUM. 

A soldier sought the battlefield 
Where first in coat of blue 

He passed before the Angel Death 
In swift and stern review. 

The broken swords were sheathed in mold, 
The rusty cannon dumb; 

But in the tangled grass he found ‘4 
An army in a drum. 


The sticks were gone that rattled once 
Tattoo and reveille, 

The shell that took the drummer’s life 
Had burst the head in three. 

But from the shattered sheepskin rose 
A low, continuous hum, 

The murmur of the rank and file— 
The army in the drum. 


For there the bees had built a home 
And stored the sweets away, 
From blossoms born of soldier blood, 
The mingled blue and gray 
Where once the morning sky ‘beheld 
The charging columns come, 
They pitched in peace their waxen tents— 
The army in the drum! 
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ALMA APIARY. 




















-' Belonging to George Gould, Rocky Ford, Colorado. 





BY J. T. CALVERT. 


The illustration on this page shows a tasty 
, and well-arranged apiary in the great melon 
and alfalfa region of Southeastern Colorado. 
-. Itis located some two miles to the northwest of 
; Rocky Ford; and when I visited it two years 
|. ago it was surrounded with very large tracts of 
alfalfa, with the delicate blue flowers in full 
- bloom. The mowing-machines were hard at 
’ work cutting the heavy growth of ‘alfalfa for 
*> hay, and cutting off the foraging ground for 
,, the bees. Owing to the presence of a trouble- 
* some weed they were cutting the hay a little 
,. earlier than usual, so as to prevent the weed 
» going to seed or getting too large. They usu- 
|. ally cut four crops of hay, and each crop 
+, yields honey before it is cut. The large ob- 
; ject at the left of the house in the picture is 
a stack of alfalfa hay. Nearly every farmer 
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7-to-foot, on T tins, in the regular shallow 
dovetailed super, which is generally made \% 
inch deeper to provide for undue shrinkage in 
this very dry climate. Two tin separators are 
used in each super, and full starters of extra- 
thin foundation in the sections. 

Most of the honey produced in this section 
is the finest white alfalfa. Sometimes the 
bees gather from white sunflower a strong- 
flavored amber honey, but prefer the alfalfa 
when that is in bloom. Mr. Gould, the owner 
of this apiary, formerly kept bees in Kansas ; 
but owing to successive years of drouth, and 
unfavorable conditions, he was forced to 
leave. He seems to be prospering well in his 
new location. He is a careful bee-keeper who 
appreciates nice implements and good work- 
manship. His apiary and honey-house are 
models of neatness, and he certainly does his 
part well in attaining the success he merits. 

Mr. H. F. Hagen started Mr. Gould in this 
location, and may still have an interest in the 
apiary. He has also started many another in 

















has a few bees, so they are more inclined to 
- leave the bloom as long as they can for the 
bees than if they were not personally in- 
. terested. The luxuriant crops of fruit, clover, 
melons, etc., depend almost entirely upon 
irrigation, hence the conditions are more 
regular and constant. Beyond the irrigation- 
ditches the country is almost a barren wilder- 
ness, used mainly for grazing when used at 
all. This region has a reputation all over the 
country as the place where Rocky Ford canta- 
loupes come from. Hundreds of carloads of 
melons and cantaloupes are grown and ship- 
ped each year. ; 
The apiary has very greatly expanded in 
size since I saw it two years ago. The hives 
used are the eight-frame Dovetailed and dove- 
tailed chaff. The sections used are 4% 4% xX 





APIARY OF GEO. GOUMBY Fox 


successful bee-keeping about Rocky Ford. 
When I was there there were over 2000 colo- 
nies of bees within a radius of four or five 
miles of his home in Rocky Ford. 
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BUILDING UP AFTER-SWARMS. 
Question.—Please tell me in GLEANINGS 
how I shall go to work to build up after-swarms 
of bees so that they will make strong colonies 
to go into winter quarters. My after-swarms 
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always come out weak in the spring, as they 
go into winter weak. ' 


lnswer.—Before answering the above I 
would say that, as arule, I do not think it 
pays to try to keep or build up after-swarms, 
for the reason that, with an after-swarm, goes 
all prospect for any surplus honey from the 
parent colony from which it came. To hive 
each first or prime swarm that comes, general- 
ly allows of very nearly doubling the number 
of colonies in an apiary each year; and unless 
winter losses are great this would build up an 
apiary as fast as the experience of a novice 
would warrant, did he expect to become the 
most successful apiarist. Then, again, the 
amount of surplus honey obtained from the 
parent colony from which no after-swarms are 
allowed to issue would, as a rule, sell for more 
than enough to buy good full colonies to take 
the place of the after-swarm, and thus all fuss- 
ing with after-swarms be saved. Of all the 
annoyances and nuisances in the apiary, with 
me, after-swarms are the worst. Many the 
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the questioner and the readers of GLEANINGS 
how | used to do this when I was more anx- 
ious for bees than I was for honey. 


The very first requisite toward a successful 
start for an after-swarm is a frame of brood to 
be placed in the hive at the time of hiving 
them. As the queen with after-swarms is seldom 
fertilized till the day after the swarm issues, 
and often not till several days afterward, it is 
all the way from two days to a week before 
she commences to lay, so that it is nearly a 
month from the time of hiving before any 
young bees hatch or emerge from the cells, by 
which time the bees going with the swarm are 
(the larger part) dead, dying of old age, which 
makes and keeps the colony weak as to num- 
bers, from the beginning till entering winter 
quarters. By giving a frame of brood this 
weakness part is very materially helpei; for 
as fast as the bees die of old age, brood is 
hatching from this frame to take their places; 
and thus the queen, when she gets to laying, 
has suitable bees to mature the eggs which she 
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bee-keeper in the past, who would give ten 
times as much to know how to be entirely rid 
of after-swarms as he would to know how to 
build them up to good colonies for winter, and 
Doolittle could have been coanted among the 
many. 

But it is well to know both how to prevent 
after-swarms and how to build them up when 
allowed. I have written several articles on 
how to prevent after-swarms, but I do not re- 
member ever writing one on how I would 
treat such swarms in order that they might be- 
come good colonies for winter. I can con- 
ceive how one might wish to save after-swarms 
after such a loss in bees as has been experi- 
enced the past winter, so that the combs from 
which the bees died might be saved and again 
occupied with bees, and so I am going to tell 








lays, so that, by the end of six weeks from 
the time the after-swarm was hived, we havea 
good populous colony instead of a weakling. 
Then if, in addition to the frame of brood, we 
can give the swarm the remainder of the hive 
filled with empty combs, or, better still, combs 
having some honey in them, we shall have a 
colony in the after-swarm at the beginning of 
winter, more valuable than are those from 
prime swarms, inasmuch as the queen will 
surely be at her very best the next year, while 
the queens in prime swarms often begin to 
weaken and fail before the honey-harvest of 
the next year. In absence of combs, more 
than the one containing brood, I would cer- 
tainly use foundation, even had I to pay 75 
cents a pound for it, did I intend to winter 
these after-swarms. I am aware that such aft- 
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The illustration on this page shows a tasty 


, and well-arranged apiary in the great melon 


and alfalfa region of Southeastern Colorado. 
It is located some two miles to the northwest of 
Rocky Ford ; and when I visited it two years 


| ago it was surrounded with very large tracts of 


' alfalfa, with the delicate blue flowers in full 


bloom. The mowing-machines were hard at 


) work cutting the heavy growth of ‘alfalfa for 
’~ hay, and cutting off the foraging ground for 
,, the bees. 

» some weed they were cutting the hay a little 
,. earlier than usual, so as to prevent the weed 
-* going to seed or getting too large. They usu- 
. ally cut four crops of hay, and each crop 
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7-to-foot, on T tins, in the regular shallow 
dovetailed super, which is generally made \% 
inch deeper to provide for undue shrinkage in 
this very dry climate. Two tin separators are 
used in each super, and full starters of extra- 
thin foundation in the sections. 

Most of the honey produced in this section 
is the finest white alfalfa. Sometimes the 
bees gather from white sunflower a strong- 
flavored amber honey, but prefer the alfalfa 
when that isin bloom. Mr. Gould, the owner 
of this apiary, formerly kept bees in Kansas ; 
but owing to successive years of drouth, and 
unfavorable conditions, he was forced to 
leave. He seems to be prospering well in his 
new location. He is a careful bee-keeper who 
appreciates nice implements and good work- 
manship. His apiary and honey-house are 
models of neatness, and he certainly dues his 
part well in attaining the success he merits. 

Mr. H. F. Hagen started Mr. Gould in this 
location, and may still have an interest in the 
apiary. He has also started many another in 











has a few bees, so they are more inclined to 


'» leave the bloom as long as they can for the 


bees than if they were not personally in- 


|. terested. The luxuriant crops of fruit, clover, 


melons, etc., depend almost entirely upon 
irrigation, hence the conditions are more 
regular and constant. Beyond the irrigation- 
ditches the country is almost a barren wilder- 
ness, used mainly for grazing when used at 
all. This region has a reputation all over the 
country as the place where Rocky Ford canta- 
loupes come from. Hundreds of carloads of 
melons and cantaloupes are grown and ship- 
ped each year. ; 
The apiary has very greatly expanded in 
size since I saw it two years ago. The hives 
used are the eight-frame Dovetailed and dove- 
tailed chaff. The sections used are 4% 4% X 


APIARY OF GEO. GOULD, 


successful bee-keeping about Rocky Ford. 
When I was there there were over 2000 colo- 
nies of bees within a radius of four or five 
miles of his home in Rocky Ford. 

















BUILDING UP AFTER-SWARMS. 
Question.—Please tell me in GLEANINGS 
how I shall go to work to build up after-swarms 
of bees so that they will make strong colonics 
to go into winter quarters. My after-swarms 
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always come out weak in the spring, as they 


go into winter weak. 


Answer.—Before answering the above I 
would say that, as arule, I do not think it 
pays to try to keep or build up after-swarms, 
for the reason that, with an after-swarm, goes 
all prospect for any surplus honey from the 
parent colony from which it came. To hive 
each first or prime swarm that comes, general- 
ly allows of very nearly doubling the number 
of colonies in an apiary each year; and unless 
winter losses are great this would build up an 
apiary as fast as the experience of a novice 
would warrant, did he expect to become the 
most successful apiarist. Then, again, the 
amount of surplus honey obtained from the 
parent colony from which no after-swarms are 
allowed to issue would, as a rule, sell for more 
than enough to buy good full colonies to take 
the place of the after-swarm, and thus all fuss- 
ing with after-swarms be saved. Of all the 
annoyances and nuisances in the apiary, with 
me, after-swarms are the worst. Many the 
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the questioner and the readers of GLEANINGS 
how L used to do this when I was more anx- 
ious for bees than I was for honey. 


The very first requisite toward a successful 
start for an after-swarm is a frame of brood to 
be placed in the hive at the time of hiving 
them. As the queen with after-swarmisis seldom 
fertilized till the day after the swarm issues, 
and often not till several days afterward, it is 
all the way from two days to a week before 
she commences to lay, so that it is nearly a 
month from the time of hiving before any 
young bees hatch or emerge from the cells, by 
which time the bees going with the swarm are 
(the larger part) dead, dying of old age, which 
makes and keeps the colony weak as to num- 
bers, from the beginning till entering winter 
quarters. By giving a frame of brood this 
weakness part is very materially helpei; for 
as fast as the bees die of old age, brood is 
hatching from this frame to take their places; 
and thus the queen, when she gets to laying, 
has suitable bees to mature the eggs which she 








KY FORD, COLORADO. 


bee-keeper in the past, who would give ten 
times as much to know how to be entirely rid 
of after-swarms as he would to know how to 
‘build them up to good colonies for winter, and 
Doolittle could have been counted among the 
maty. 

But it is well to know both how to prevent 
after-swarms and how to build them up when 
allowed. I have written several articles on 
how to prevent after-swarms, but I do not re- 
member ever writing one on how I would 
treat such swarms in order that they might be- 
come good colonies for winter. I can con- 
ceive how one might wish to save after-swarms 
after such a loss in bees as has been experi- 
enced the past winter, so that the combs from 
which the bees died might be saved and again 
occupied with bees, and so I am going to tell 


lays, so that, by the end of six weeks from 
the time the after-swarm was hived, we havea 
good populous colony instead of a weakling. 
Then if, in addition to the frame of brood, we 
can give the swarm the remainder of the hive 
filled with empty combs, or, better still, combs 
having some honey in them, we shall have a 
colony in the after-swarm at the beginning of 
winter, more valuable than are those from 
prime swarms, inasmuch as the queen will 
surely be at her very best the next year, while 
the queens in prime swarms often begin to 
weaken and fail before the honey-harvest of 
the next year. In absence of combs, more 
than the one containing brood, I would cer- 
tainly use foundation, even had I to pay 75 
cents a pound for it, did I intend to winter 
these af.er-swarms. I am aware that such aft- 
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er swarms will build almost exclusively work- 
er comb, and I have often used them for such 
comb-building, using them up in that way; 
but if I wished them to become strong for win- 
ter I would give them every advantage possi- 
ble, and foundation is one of those advantages, 
where we do not have the empty combs to give 
them. 

We have them now in good condition except 
stores for winter; and if stores are lacking 
they must be fed, the same as any other colo- 
ny which is short of stores when winter ap- 

roaches. And, if thus short, don’t delay the 
eeding till cold weather, but do it just as soon 
as you reasonably expect that the honey har- 
vest is over for the year, allowing 25 pounds 
of good stores for each colony. 
HOW TO FIX HIVES FOR CELLAR WINTERING. 

Question.—Please explain how you put bees 
into the cellar, as to roof and bottoms. Do 
you leave them on or take them off and leave 
in the bee-yard? Also tell about ventilation 
at boitom or top of hive. Mycellar is damp, 
and I have many combs mold. 

Answer.—Although these questions are a 
little out of season I will briefly answer them, 
as they are from the same person as were the 
questions about after-swarms, and he wishes 
answers to the whole in one issue. Where 
hives have a deep cap or hood, this is general- 
ly left on the summer stand, and loose bottom- 
boards are often left there also, in which case 
the first hives at the bottom are set up on 
pieces of 44 scantling so as to give plenty of 
bottom.ventilation. Then these bottom hives 
are allowed to stand nearly their width apart, 
so that, when the next tier is brought in, they 
can be set so that their lower edges rest on the 
upper edge of two other hives below, this leav- 
ing the bottom all open for ventilation, and so 
on till the top of the cellar is reached. This, 
I think, is the Boardman plan, and it isa good 
one. The only plan I prefer to it is that used 
by Dr. Miller, which is to so make the bottom- 
board that it shall have a bee-space on one 
side and a two-inch space on the other, using 
cleats of that width when making the side 
which is to be up for wintering. Havingsuch 
a bottom-board, on some warm day, when the 
bees are flying, a week or two before you ex- 
pect to put them into winter quarters, reverse 
all the bottom-boards in the apiary, which will 
give a space of 234 inchcs under the bottoms 
of the frames, instead of the usual 34. This 
seems to be ample for ventilation, and with 
me the combs come out free from mold, where 
either the Boardman or the Miller plan is used; 
and my cellarisso damp that it absolutely 
drips with moisture nearly all winter. 

Borodino, N. Y. 








E. F., Wis.—We use only about one-fourth 
of the manuscript that is sent in for publica- 
tion. Perhaps some that we do use is not as 

ood as some we refuse. If so, we err in 
judgment in our selection. It is seldom that 
any publication is interesting to every reader, 
from cover to cover. What will interest one 
will not another. 
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PREVENTION OF SWARMING BY CLIPPING ; BY 
PUTTING ON EXTRA SUPERS. 


1, Which is thought to be the better plan to 
stop swarming—by clipping the queens’ wings 
or by killing the old queen and leaving the 
colony to depend on a young queen? 2. If by 
clipping wings, how short should they be cut? 
3. Is it advisable to put on crates to give them 
more room to stop their hanging out when 
there is not any honey coming in, or ought I 
to keep crates off till honey commences to 
come in? A. I. BRown. 

Palo, Mich., May 31. 


[1. Clipping queens’ wings will not stop 
swarming. It will only prevent the swarm 
from absconding in the absence of any one at 
home to take care of the bees. A swarm with 
a clipped queen will fly out ; and when it dis- 
covers the queen is not with it it wiil return to 
the old hive, or, better still, if the apiarist is 
on hand, to a hive with empty combs or foun- 
dation, which the apiarist will have placed 
there. 

2. Wings should be clipped on one side 
only. Cutting the large wing up close may 
be sufficient ; but I would advise cutting both 
wings on one side, cutting back far enough so 
there is little more than stubs left. 

3. Giving an extra crate of sections may 
discourage swarming, but it will not necessa- 
rily prevent it.—Ep. ] 


THE BARBER PLAN OF STARTING BEES INTO 
SUPERS. 

I see by GLEANINGS we are advised to put 
on shallow extracting -supers to start bees 
sooner in storing surplus honey, after which 
they will work more readily in sections. Are 
we to take off the extracting-supers as soon as 
the bees get well started, or let them complete 
them? Which would you advise? 

Corinth, Me., May 29. S. W. CRESSY. 


[The half-depth extracting-super may be 
taken off at the time of putting on the comb- 
honey super, or it may be placed on top of the 
latter, and left there until it is sealed. But I 
would advise, generally, putting this partly 
filled extracting-super on top of another col- 
ony that needs a little coaxing above; then, 
as soon as they get to storing well, take it 
away and put in its place a comb-honey super. 
In this way one extracting-super might act as 
a coaxer for five or six colonies ; but if a bee- 
keeper has a market for extracted honey, I 
would leave the extracting supers on each 
hive, and run for both comb and extracted at 
the same time. This is contrary to the accept- 
ed orthodoxy of bee-keeping ; namely, that 
one should run for either comb or extracted 
honey and not for both; but I am satisfied 
that this orthodoxy, if such it be, should be 
revised.—ED. ] 
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I FOUND the first basswood blossom open 
June 14; and to-day, the 15th, the bees are ct 
work on it.—A. I. R. 

REPORTS from various portions of the coun- 
try are very flattering. White clover seems 
tobe out in abundance; and by the way or- 
ders are pouring in. for sections, foundation, 
etc., it would seem as if honey were coming 
from somewhere. The Leahy Mfg. Co., fur- 
ther south, where the season is earlier, write 
that they are swamped with orders. This 
would seem to indicate that the flow of honey 
where the s-ason is further advanced than 
here, is copious.- If it should prove to be the 
same further north, with us, we’ll not com- 
plain. It’s too early to count our chickens. 
We may yet have a failure here in the North. 


S. A. NIVER AT MEDINA. 

WE have just been haviug a two-days’ visit 
with §, A. Niver, the honey -salesman, former- 
ly of Groton, N. Y., a man who needs no in- 
troduction to the readers of GLEANINGS. Just 
before leaving Medina he wrote a note to W. 
L. Coggshall, one of his old neighbors, a bee- 
keeper who owns and operates from 1000 to 
1200 colonies. This he showed me, saying, 
‘You can see what I have written to Lamar.”’ 
On reading the same I begged the use of it in 
this number of GLEANINGS, as it would be a 
nice introduction to same dialog matter that 
will appear in these columns soon. Well, 
here is a copy of the letter : 

Friend Lamar:—You see I am holding forth at Root- 

ville; and during a conversation with Ernest I discov- 
ered a stenographer was taking it all down for publi- 
cation. I may have made a bad break in quoting you, 
but I guess you can stand it. 
_ Ernest and 1 wheeled out to Vernon Burt's last even- 
ing, and found some of his colonies with two supers 
on, and booming on white clover, and basswood right 
on hand, although there is but little of it here. A.1.is 
so busy with strawberries by the bushel that he fairly 
Stutters. I am having a boss good time, any way. 
“ How are they coming?” S. A. NIVER. 

Medina, June 14. 

Our stenographer, by pre-arrangement, has 
the whole thing down in shorthand, verbatim; 
and you know Niver is one of those chaps 


. who, when he gets his tongue balanced, as 


Harry Howe says, knows how to talk. As he 
has had a very extensive experience in pro- 
ducing and selling honey, he has indeed given 
some very interesting and valuable matter. As 
to the ‘‘bad break,’’ we will leave him to 
fight it out with Coggshall later. 

‘“PERSISTING IN ERROR.”’ 

FRoM the Department of Criticism, by R. L. 
Taylor, in the Bee keepers’ Keview for June, I 
take the following extract: ‘‘ The editor of 
GLEANINGS, p. 348, joins Dr. Miller in think- 
ing that I am too much inclined to hold on to 
error against light. What errors, my breth- 
ren?’ Then Mr. Taylor enumerates several 
Opinions that he has held, but which Dr. Mil- 
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ler and I may possibly regard as “errors 
against light.’’ Among them he says he pre- 
fers a hand-hole to a hive rather than a cleat 
clear across it. I could hardly class this as an 
error in any event, for it would be simply a 
difference of opinion. In this particular case 
I incline to the preference of Mr. Taylor rath- 
er than to that of Dr. Miller; but I prefer to 
either a combination of short cleat and hand- 
hole. Mr. Taylor further says he believes a 
queenless colony having larvee and eggs of all 
ages, left to itself, will raise inferior queens. 
So far as I can see, there is no error in this, 
from my point of view, because I partly agree 
with him. And, again, he believes ‘‘ that the 
spores of foul brood boiled fifteen minutes in 
honey will lose their vitality.’’ Right here I 
believe our friend is stubbornly holding on to 
an opinion which, if believed in by his read- 
ers, would do harm rather than good. Fur- 
ther down the page Mr. Taylor says he does 
not take issue with Mr. Cowan on the ques- 
tion of boiling when it refers to 212° only, but 
that he, Cowan, does not ‘‘ touch the essential 
matter ata single point;’’ that the question 
is one of boiling in foney. Referring back 
again to page 348, GLEANINGS, Mr. Cowan, in 
his note to myself, says: ‘‘ I got GLEANINGS 
for March 15th last evening, and have gone 
through the correspondence about foul brood, 
and I think you are perfectly justified in rec- 
ommending a long boiling of homey so as to 
render it safe to give back to bees.’’ The ital- 
ics above are mine; and Mr. Taylor will see 
that Mr. Cowan not only indorses what I have 
said on this question, but specifically talks 
about ‘‘ boiling honey.”’ 

Another probable error of Mr. Taylor’s, but 
a harmless one, is that in relation to color and 
the attitude of bees toward it. If our critic 
will read over the evidence as Mr. Hutchinson 
has done, he ought to be convinced, for Mr. 
Hutchinson says : ‘‘ It does seem as if the tes- 
timony given in proof of this aversion (to 
black ) is incontrovertible.’’ 

The points on which Mr. Taylor and myself 
disagree are very few indeed ; and some of 
these may be ascribed to locality; forinstance, 
the one regarding large or small brood-nests 
for honey. 


LARGE HIVES AND THE DISCUSSION OF THEM. 


THE editor of the Review thinks that the 
subject of large and small hives has been dis- 
cussed about long enough. To my notion we 
are just now getting hold of facts. W. H. 
Eagerty, of Kansas, in the American Bee 
Journal, after having used both large and 
small hives, says, ‘‘I will tae the large one 
And whiie it takes some 
time for the bees to build combs in the brood- 
chamber, they get there every time,’’ and 
then he winds up as follows : 


But take a hive holding 10 frames 10 inches or more 
deep, and 18 inches lung each, and with a good queen 
—if there is any honey to be had, you will be very apt 
to get your share of it, and you will not have to lie 
awake nights figuring how to have your colony strong 
enough just at the right time. Your only wonder will 
be at the stream of bees as they come and go at the 
entrance of the hive, how the box can contain them. 

I have kept bees for several years, and never ex- 
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tracted any honey, and I hear very much said about 
small hives bee the best for comb honey, but I 
knew the value of large hives and very strong colo- 
nies of the very best strain of Italian bees. 


NAPHTHOI, BETA AS A GERMICIDE FOR BACIL- 
LUS ALVEI. 

SCIENTIST H. W. BRICE, the skilled micro- 
scopist who has been carrying on a long series 
of experiments in examining Bacillus alvet, 
and testing the value of various germicides, 
has been giving the results of these experi- 
ments in a series of articles in the British Bee 
Journal. 1 have already referred to him as 
having stated that it is very difficult to destroy 
foul brood in the spore form by boiling. In 
an article in said journal of May 4, he tells 
how he tested the value of the various germi- 
cides ; and among them naphthol beta seemed 
to be one of the most effective and at the same 
time harmless, so far as human beings are con- 
cerned. Other drugs are perhaps as effective, 
but they are dangerous for bee-keepers to 
handle. Carbolic acid, in crystals, did not 
seem to be as active an agent as naphthol beta. 
These results were arrived at in testing the 
strength of the several agents on Sacillus al- 
vel, but not on spores. Speaking of the power 
of spores to resist high temperature he says: 

Boiling is almost useless as at present carried out. 
In fact, i found it necessary to permit some time to 
elapse between successive boilings, to allow the 
spores to germinate between each operation. For 
this purpose a medium must be present of some kind, 
as without this even successive boiling of hives is 
mainly unsatisfactory. 


SEPARATOR AND NON-SEPARATOR HONEY. 

ON page 461 of this issue we show eight 
sections of honey produced in the apiary of 
Geo. Gould, Rocky Ford, Col., an illustration 
of which appears on pages 470 and 471. These 
eight sections were taken from a 24-lb. ship- 
ping-case of honey that was produced at the 
Rocky Ford apiary and sent here. Mr. 
Gould uses a separator in every other row of 
sections in his super. As a result of this, 
some of the sections are evenly and nicely 
filled, and others are too fat or too lean. I 
would call attention to the illustration show- 
ing the four sections produced with separators 
and four without, the bottom row belonging 
to the latter, as will be plainly seen. These, 
while being we!l filled, are Zoo full, and no 
doubt were completed without separators. 
They overrun in weight, and do not present 
the even appearance of those in the top row. 
All the honey in the case was snow-white, and 
of very fine flavor, and were it not for the de- 
fect named in some of the sections this case 
of honey would be almost perfection itself. 

It would seem to me that Mr. Gould could 
get more money for his honey if he would 
put a separator between each row of sections 
while on the hive ; for in some markets, at 
least, those bulged combs would go at a dis- 
count; and occasional handling to determine 
its quality, selling price, etc., would result in 
abrasing some of the surfaces of the comb. 
When this were done, the whole case of honey 
would be knocked down a cent or two in 
price because it would be classed as broken or 
leaking honey. 
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SHADE FOR BEE-HIVES ; APPILE- TREES ys, 
SHADE-BOARDS. 

IN the Bee-keepers’ Review for June, the 
editor shows in the frontispiece what he con- 
siders to be a well-shaded hive. It is an ordi- 
nary Heddon with three comb-honey supers 
on top, and a shade-board, or covering, pro. 
jects over the front of the hive (a foot or more 
perhaps) about like the vizor of a cap over 
one’s face. The illustration showing this.ar- 
rangement represents a hive, I should judge 
from the shadow, facing the east ; or at least 
the shadow itself comes down two-thirds of 
the way over the front of the hive. The 
shade-board does not project over the back, 
perhaps, over four or five inches ; and when 
the position of the sun is reversed, or at the 
opposite point in the heavens, the back end of 
the hive would, I should think, receive the full 
rays of the sun, except the very small portion 
protected by the rear four-inch projection of the 
shade-board. On the shade-board is a stone and 
a Bingham smoker—the latter not being requir- 
ed, of course, to hold the board on the hive. 

The ideal shade for hives, to my notion, isa 
good old-fashioned apple-tree, or a fruit-tree 
of any sort with low spreading branches about 
six or eight feet from the ground. The trees 
do not leave out, usually, until after the time 
when the direct rays of the sun would do more 
harm than good; and during the time when 
the trees are fully leaved is the very time when 
the bees need shade. In the rear of almost 
every country home there is an orchard of 
some sort; and this is my ideal place to put 
the apiary, because it affords comfort both to 
the bees and to the apiarist. There are no 
shade-boards and heavy stones to manipulate 
every time the hive is upened, and no time to 
waste ; and, what is more, the hives are com- 
pletely shaded, except, perhaps, early in the 
morning and late in the afternoon, when the 
rays of the sun are very mild. We have used 
shade-boards here ; but when we can get trees 
we prefer them. A. I. R. formerly preferred 
grapevines nicely trellised up; but as these 
involve so much labor in taking care of them, 
and as the shoots grow so rapidly, and throw 
out sprawling obstructions over the front of 
the hive, I have personally formed a decided 
dislike for them. 

Now, a hive can be located in an apple-or- 
chard by its relative proximity to the trees so 
that the sun can strike the hive up to nine or 
half past, and again at half-past three. If the 
locality is in a warm climate, the hive can be 
set back a little more under the shade so the 
direct rays of the sun will not strike the hive 
after eight o’clock in the morning and before 
five o’clock at night. 

Our plan at our basswood-orchards, where 
we have low spreading basswoods, is to group 
the hives in fours and fives. This arrange 
ment gives all four plenty of shade, and saves 
a lot of running to and from one hive to an- 
other. Why, it is just comfort to sit down on 
one hive and work at the other, with tools— 
screwdriver, smoker, super, etc.—all lying be- 
fore the hive. Of course, if any of the group 
are tiered up pretty high, then the sit-down 
act can not very well be performed. 
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BY A.1.ROOT. 














Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth.—MArTT. 5: 5. 

Mrs. Root and I had been talking, just be- 
fore retiring, about the difficulties of enforc- 
ing laws against intemperance, Sabbath-break- 
ing, and all the evils that follow along with 
these things. I had been speaking of the fact 
that there was to be a Sunday excursion, every 
Sunday all summer, from Medina, including a 
boat-ride on Lake Erie, at a very low price. I 
said I feared that not only outsiders, but even 
the members of our churches, would be drawn 
into the fashion of making Sunday a holiday 
instead of a holy day. As we knelt down be- 
fore retiring, and prayed over the matter, I 
ended my prayer by thanking God for the 
promise that the meck shall finally inherit the 
earth, As I arose from my knees I realized 
with unusual vividness what a tremendous 
change would have to be made before the meek 
instead of the mzz//ionaires and great railroad 
men shall have charge of affairs, and own and 
manage the earth. But while I was thinking, 
Mrs. Root voiced my thoughts by saying, 
“Why, it does not seem possible, the way 
things are going, and the way every thing is 
tending, that the meek can ever inherit the 
earth;’’ and I confess that I have several times 
of late been wondering whether we could not 
have a community of people gather themselves 
in some spot on earth where everybody loves 
righteousness and hates iniquity. I confess I 
have at times of late felt really tired of work- 
ing so hard to get laws passed in one little 
particular, and then see them trampled under 
foot right away by somebody else who seemed 
ready to crowd in and sacrifice every thing for 
greed and gain. Well, Ido not suppose the 
great Father ever intended or really wants us 
to go off by ourselves and let the rest of the 
world go to ruin, if they are so determined 
on it. I think he means us to stay right 
where we are, and do our best in holding the 
fort. I feel this, because right in that same 
chapter from which my text has been chosen, 
he tells us, ‘‘ Ye are the salt of the earth.” 

Perhaps one reason why things look so dis- 
couraging at times is because we have been 
looking only on the discouraging side. There 
is another and a brighter side. Every little 
while, if we take notice, we may witness cases 
where the meek are quietly winning great bat- 
tles. Let me tell you a little story to illustrate 
the matter : 

Some years ago a German whom we will 
call Jacob came over from the fatherland, 
bringing his wife and a lot of healthy children. 
He did not have very much means, but he had 
health and strength, and a love for honest toil; 
and this, his wife and children all possessed 
like himself. Jacob got a little piece of land 
where he could engage in truck gardening. 
He did not have a team to plow his cnembh 

ecause, first, he could not afford one; and, 
secondly, most of the plowing was done with 


one horse, any way in that beautiful soft loamy 
soil on the banks of a great river or bay that 
came in from the sea. To tell thetruth, Jacob 
did not have even a horse. At that time, in 
that locality, many poor people used an ox or 
cow when they could not afford a horse ora 
mule; and Jacob commenced making a home 
in the new land, with only one beast of bur- 
den; and by some queer combination that I 
do not exactly know about, this beast was a 
good stout 4u//. With this animal he plowed 
his ground, and moved his produce in a good 
heavy cart, and no doubt he felt happy; but 
one day when he was taking something to 
market his first trouble came. In the neigh- 
borhood they had one 77ch man. I donot sup- 
pose he was a millionaire, by considerable; 
but he owned the only span of ponies and the 
only carriage there was in the whole region, 
and he was very fond of driving about with 
his fine equipage, and giving people to under- 
stand that He was somebody of importance, 
and I believe he sometimes had a fashion of 
ordering people out of the way. 

One day, in driving out with his ponies and 
carriage, he met Jacob coming up the road 
with his bull and cart. The horses were fright- 
ened at the odd equipage, and began to show 
their fear. At this point the rich man (we 
will call him Mr. Y.) peremptorily ordered 
Jacob to drive off into the woods with his un- 
gainly rig, so that he could pass with his 
ponies and carriage. No doubt Jacob felt 
hurt, but he meekly submitted. Now, like 
most of the German people, Jacob believed in 
Sunday and in going to church; and as there 
was no other way to get there with the whole 
family he loaded the wife and children into 
the cart one bright Sunday morning and 
brought them all to church, leaving his bull 
and cart hitched to a tree near by. Soon aft- 
er, Y. came to church also with his fine equi- 
page. The horses were, of course, frightened 
again at the strange animal. It seems to me 
that I have heard that the bull bellowed a lit- 
tle in his low grumbling way, like distant 
thunder, but that may not be true. Y. was 
exasperated to think that Jacob should have 
the cheek to go /o church and bring the ob- 
noxious animal. I presume Y. gave more than 
anybody else toward the support of the min- 
ister. Perhaps he gave more than anybody 
else toward building the church, and naturally 
supposed he was boss of matters on Sunday 
in that whole community as well as on week 
days; besides, he was angry, even if he wasa 
member of the tittle church. He walked 
right in among the congregation, and called 
Jacob out. Then he gave orders for him to 
take that bull home, and never bring it around 
there again to scare horses and disturb honest 
Christian peeple. Jacob meekly submitted, 
but said he would first have to goin and get 
his wife and children. The poor little flock 
on this, the first morning they had ever un- 
dertaken to go to church in the new land, were 

ut back into the cart, and the sad and sorrow- 
ul band went back to their home in the woods. 
Jacob told Y.that he would not come any 
more, but Y. did not relent. I do not know 
all the circumstances; but it is a wonder to me 
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that the good pastor did not interfere in be- 
half of the family; and where were the good 
women of the church? the Sunday-schoo! su- 
perintendent and the teachers? Something 
may have been done, but Jacob did not go 
back. He and his wife and children stayed at 
home—perhaps had Sunday, and worshiped 
God by themselves. But they soon became 
very successful gardeners, as such a German 
family would, ot course. Oh howI do love 
the sturdy, hard-working, quick-witted and 
quick - moving German people! Sometimes 
they are a little slow in getting the hang of 
things; but when they tind out just what is 
wanted, I do not believe there is any people 
on earth that cando more work inaday. And 
then they are, as a rule, such clever, neighbor- 
ly, kindly, and generous people. When it 
comes to endurance there seemis to be no limit 
to the number of hours they can work, and 
work faithfully, and this is true of the men 
and women, and boys and girls. I know, for 
it has been my good fortune to work with them 
more or less a great part of my life. 

Jacob prospered—of course he did. He 
learned how to grow better stuff than anybody 
else, and his wife and children got it into 
shape for market in better season and in bet- 
ter style than anybody else. Y. kept on in 
his domineering way, and pretty soon people 
got a dislike for him, notwithstanding his 
riches. He finally got into financial troubles; 
and the church building, that had never been 
paid for, became involved in some way. The 
owner of the property threatened to shut it 
up unless a certain sum of money was forth- 
coming at once. They had been having bad 
seasons, and the people were poor. Nobody 
around there had the money to spare, unless 
it was Jacob; and Y. was appointed to go and 
see if Jacob would not lend them money to 
keep up services. Idonot think Jacob had 
been working for revenge; but he did remind 
Y. of the time when he drove him and his 
poor wife and family out of God’s house. 
But he handed over three thousand dollars, 
told the church people they could take their 
own time for payment, and I rather think he 
let them have it at a low rate of interest; and 
Jacob came back and brought his family, and 
helped the rest to worship God and to remem- 
ber the Sabbath day to keepitholy. Yes, and 
Jacob came to church too with a span of 
horses, and carriage big enough to bring the 
whole family. The skill he had acquired in 
gardening in that particular locality enabled 
him to make sure ventures year after year 
when almost everybody else failed. He added 
farm after farm to his possessions; and as soon 
as he got a new farm he let one of his boys or 
girls take charge of it. Come to think of it, 
I am not sure of this, for you see Iam filling 
out the story a little, when I didn't get full 
details. God prospered him, for he was a 
good, honest, square man, While he learned 
to make every thing succeed that his fingers 
touched, Y. seemed to be going in the opposite 
direction. His property had to go until only 
one farm was left, and that was to be sold ata 
great sacrifice unless somebody interposed. 
The only one in the neighborhood who could 
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help him was Jacob. Would he do it? y, 
went to see Jacob; and with bowed head, and 
probably tears in his eyes, he told the stories 
ot his mistortunes. 

This time Jacobdid not say any thing about 
the unneighborly treatment of years before 
but he forgot and forgave all that unkindness 
when he was a stranger in a strange land, and 
hand: d over the money once more—stood be. 
tween Y. and his merciless creditors, and made 
things easy for him. Oh is it not a beautiful 
sight, to find one who can really love his ene. 
my, and do good to those who hate him? Aft. 
er a while Jacob bought property in the ad. 
joining town; and not long ago he put upa 
beautiful block of brick buildings; and in 
great big letters that can be seen far up and 
down the street you may read, ‘Jacob's 
Block.’’ And even though Jacob has wealth, 
and power if he chooses to use it, his wealth 
has not made him proud and arrogant. Heis 
still ready to extend a helping hand to—I came 
pretty near saying, to friend or foe who might 
be unfortunate. Oh that we had more Jacobs 
in our land! Oh that we had more vich men 
who believe in following Christ’s words when 
he said, ‘‘ Love ye your enemies; do good to 
them that hate you’?! I do not know that 
Jacob ever noticed the promise, ‘* Blessed are 
the meek, forthey shall inherit the earth;” 
but I do know that such a record as his is a 
better sermon, many times, than some of the 
sermons we hear from the pulpit. 




















For many years I have been thinking ofa 
trip to Norfolk, Va., during strawberry time, 
not only to witness the strawberry harvest, 
but to take in the truck gardening generally. 
Well, along toward the last of May, when ou 
potatoes were mostly sold or planted, and the 
seed business was pretty well over, 1 began to 
feel a longing to get out in the world ont 
more; and when I noticed in one of the dailies 
that I could get a round-trip ticket from 
Cleveland to Washington four only $11 00,1 
made me get the traveling-fever still more 
Before telling you more about my trip, may! 
say just a word in regard to traveling generally’ 

To travel easily, expeditiously, and at smal 
expense, is a trade, or, I might say, one of tlt 
fine arts. Of course, we want to go comfort 
ably, and we want to have due regard fo 
health ; for it is not only expensive busines 
but it is rather unpleasant to be sick whi 
away from home. Although I have had quit 
a little experience, I seldom make a trip bi 
that, after I look back, I see where I might 
have lessened expenses and saved time; thet 
fore one had better study the matter well 
fore he starts out on a trip of any extell 
One does not want to lumber himself will 
needless baggage, and yet he wants evé 
thing along that is really needed. 
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I usually take about a week to collect things 
that are wanted, and put them in my valise. 
Be especially particular about having accurate 
addresses for every person you wish to find, 
and give them notice beforehand, as nearly as 
you can, when you expect to call on them. 

I find it very convenient to locate many of 
the little things in different pockets in my 
suit of clothing. For instance, I always have 
one special pocket for my railroad ticket ; 
another one for dimes and nickels; still an- 
other for quarters and halves, and an inside 
yest pocket for paper money and checks that 
are to be used as I happen to need them. My 
yest is also placed under my pillow, and in 
this way I never go off and forget my pocket- 
book or watch. One of my inside coat pockets 
contains postal cards addressed to The A. I. 
Root Co. In this way I can easily drop Mrs. 
Root a card, giving her notice every day or 
two ‘‘where I am at.’’ Another inside coat 
pocket contains addresses or letters of intro- 
duction. In my outside coat pocket I have an 
extra clean handkerchief; then in the hip 
pocket to my pants is a soiled handkerchiet. 
] use the latter, so as to keep the former clean 
when in the presence of company. In riding 
my wheel I havea still older silk handerchief, 
to dust off my shoes before I enter a dwelling. 
In another pocket I have a toothpick ; in still 
another, my eye-glasses ; and I carry also an 
extra pair of eye-glasses lest I should mislay 
or lose the other pair. Then I have sundry 
other articles that are sometimes in my pock- 
ets and sometimes in my valise —a bicycle- 
pump and wrench, for instance. When I 
travel by wheel my valise is sent ahead by 
express, or left until my return. By having 
every thing thus conveniently arranged one 
may catch a train or make connections that, 
to miss, might cost hours of waiting, or some- 
times a whole day. 

Whatever you do, never keep the conductor 
waiting while you are hunting for your ticket 
first in one pocket, then in another, and the 
same way with your money. Never keep any- 
body waiting while you hunt for it. Have 
every thing you need so that you may quickly 
and easily put your finger right on it. 

I reached the city of Washington early 
Tuesday morning. This was to be a sort of 
strawberry trip, therefore I proposed hunting 
up strawberry-growers. I had written to A. 
T. Goldsborough to meet me at the train, if he 
could conveniently. Well, I made mistake 
No. 1 by not remaining on the platform a few 
minutes longer. He was a little late in get- 
ting around, and I suppose I stood there about 
three minutes, and then started on an explor- 
ing expedition. Starting off too soon was 
mistake No. 1. 

_ Mistake No. 2 was in depositing my valise 
in the check-room before I had taken out the 
paper containing the addresses of bee-keepers 
in Washington. I paid ten cents to leave it 


till called for ; so when I asked the agent if 
he could let me have it back long enough to 
get a letter, he said their rules were, no han- 
dling of baggage until you want to take it 
away ; so ¢hai one piece of omission cost me 
ten cents. 
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Now, do not go on about people being unac- 
commodating at a great railway station. 
When a train comes in there is a lot of people 
wanting to deposit their baggage or take it 
away; and this rule is plainly printed and 
posted up so that careless people won’t be all 
the while bothering them. When you are 
traveling, submit to the ordinary rules of 
travel. Doas other people do—look pleasant, 
and you will have a good time which you will 
not have if you stop to grumble and complain 
of the great busy business world. 

Mistake No. 3 was in discovering that I had 
neglected to bring friend Goldsborough’s 
address ; but I felt so sure it was Washington 
Heights I ¢hought I did not need any address; 
but when I asked the car conductor about 
Washington Heights he said he did not know 
any thing about such a place. He called to 
another man on another car, and he said he 
knew ever so many “‘ Heights’’ but no Wash- 
ington Heights. Some of the passengers 
thought they knew where it was, and I spent 
all the forenoon (and a lot of nickels) riding 
all over the city here and there. Toward noon 
the conductors got so they knew me, and 
asked me to report progress; and it seemed 
to me that most of the motormen in Washing- 
ton were helping me to find ‘‘ Washington 
Heights ”’ before I. got through. 

About dinner time I decided to hunt upa 
bee-keeper ; but when I got as far as I could 
go I found the cars were more than a mile 
from his home. Then I had to go a mile 
straight back again to a bicycle store to rent 
a wheel. I found the place by seeing a hive 
of nice Italians right beside the front door ; 
but Mr. Johnson was away from home. His 
wife brought me the bee-journals, and pretty 
soon I found that A. T. Goldsborough was at 
Wesley Heights, about four miles out of the 
city. I found his pretty home away off among 
the hills, and I was lucky for once in finding 
him right out at work among his strawberries, 
egg-plants, chickens, etc. He does not allow 
the grown-up chickens in his garden, by any 
means; but he is the man who has on his 
grounds a brood of little chickens all the 
while to take care of all kinds of insects that 
bother his egg-plants or any other garden stuff. 

I was just in time to test some samples of 
the delicious pink and white Louis Gautier 
strawherry. He had many other seedlings to 
show me that were of much interest ; and he 
has several special seedlings of the Louis 
Gautier that prontise to correct any faults this 
delicious berry may have.* 





*Since the above was in type we have the following 


Srom friend Goldsborough: 


Mr. Root:—1 am sorry you made such a flying visit, 
as I had time to show you only a few strawberry- 
plants in the kitchen garden. I have fruiting-beds in 
four other parts of the 50 acres, and four or five differ- 
ent soils can be found. I took in a basket of English 
seedlings to the Department of Agriculture yesterday, 
as a gift to the Secretary, Mr. Wilson: The berries 
made quite an excitement there, as I do not believe a 
two-ounce berry had ever been seen before by any of 
them. As my berries averaged 3;$5 ounces, you can 
imagine their surprise. : 

Mr. Saunders, the veteran Horticulturist, said he 
had never seen such fruit. Acting Pomologist Wm. A. 
Taylor picked out six which filled a quart box, and 
weighed nearly 18% ounces—an average of 3;§5 ounces 
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I was obliged to make my stay short, how- 
ever, for I had lost the greater part of the 
day by that little bit of carelessness about the 
address. Another thing, a thunder-cloud was 
looming up and muttering. Yes, I got caught 
in the rain, and tcok refuge in a dainty little 
station built for the trolly-car passengers. 
But they have good roads in Washington, and 
so I was off again on my wheel almost before 
the drops of rain had stopped falling. I 
thought when I came to the asphalt pavement 
I should be lucky; but the rain water that 
had been soaking into the graveled roads 
just stood on top of the asphalt ; and before I 
knew it I had sprinkled my back, and my 
Sunday pants pretty wellin front, with muddy 
water. By the time I reached the city, how- 
ever, it was dry enough so that a colored boy 
brushed me up and polished my shoes so I 
looked pretty well by the time I was ready to 
take the Norfolk boat. 

Where was our good friend Danzenbaker? 
Why, I omitted to take his addre:s also, and 
by the time I reached his dwelling he too had 
gone out of the city. I had a delightful ride 
over the Potomac during the night ; and early 
the next morning, while I was taking in the 
wonderful sights of sailing vessels and every 
other kind, going in every direction, I espied 
a great big steamcr that looked asif it had 
just risen out of the depths of the ocean. In 
fact, I said to somebody that I wondered what 
they were going to do with that old ‘‘ rusty- 
looking tea-kettle’’ of a steamer. What do 
you suppose it was? Why, it was nothin 
but the Reina Mercedes that was standing off 
the coast of Newport News. People were 
very curious about it, and wanted to explore 
it; but the sentinel stationed on the boat gave 
orders that nobody be allowed to set foot on 
it, no matter how curious he might be. 

At the boat-landing my good friend J. W. 
Stebbins, who had given me a kind invitation 
to make them a visit, was there ready to re- 
ceive me; but there were so many hackmen, 
and they were so determined to get hold of 
my valise, or catch me by main strength, that 
I pushed along, trying to make them believe 
I knew where I wanted to go. But I didn’t, 
after all. I should have waited at the landing 
until my friend had decided who A. I. Root 
was, and made those fellows let me alone. 
That was mistake No. 4. This was not a bad 
one, however, for by the time I reached my 
friend’s office he was right behind me. When 
I told him I had only 24 hours to spare to see 
the truck-gardening of Norfolk, he seemed a 
little dissatisfied ; but as his horse was already 
hitched up he said we would get off and make 
the best of the day before us. 





each. The largest berry had been picked nearly 18 
hours; had been handled by many, and had bled 
some, or it would have smashed the English record of 
four ounces, which it tied. This berry could have 
hung on at least a day longer, as it had a green spot 
on its side as large as a copper penny, and would have 
gained some. I had to pick it because some of the 
rest were overripe and losing weight. This 4-ounce 
berry measured 10% inches in circumference. It was 
photographed for the department. Weighing and 
measuring were witnessed by four gentlemen con- 
nected with the Division of Pomology, all of whom 
signed a paper to the statement I have made. 
Washington, D.C. A. T. GOLDSBOROUGH. 


JUNE 15. 


Very soon I began to discover one of the 
reasons that induced market-gardeners to 
gather at that point. There are salt-water 
bays and inlets runniug away up into the land 
in every direction, so that the produce from 
gardens can be easily loaded on boats so as to 
be shipped by water anywhere it is wanted, 
I was pleased to see a mule, hitched to a large. 
wheeled cart, walk right down into the water 
with a load of truck, and back it up so the 
contents could be easily lifted into a boat, 
You see the large wheels of the cart raise the 
body up considerably out of the water. This 
little boat then runs up alongside of the 
steamer. The large truckmen have also a 
platform or landing beside the track, so as to 
load the stuff on the cars. A side track runs 
out through the gardens, and little spurs go 
out still further right beside almost every large 
farm. 

Almost the first thing that greeted my eyes 
were great fields of early potatoes. These are 
planted in rows as straight as one can drawa 
line. The stand of vines is all even and regu- 
lar. There are no very poor spots nor extra 
good ones. This isin marked contrast with 
out potato fields and grain-fields here in Ohio; 
and, most surprising of all, there are absolute- 
ly mo weeds. There are hundreds of acres 
where I did not succeed in finding a weed of 
any sort, big or little. ‘These potatoes are 
grown for the early market in the north, and 
the men who own them are experts. They 
have decided by long experience that they 
can not afford to buy expensive fertilizers (nor 
even stable manure) to furnish weeds fertility 
to grow on. This even stand of crops is sz- 
cured by careful attention to several impor- 
tant details. In the first place, the ground is 
thoroughly underdrained. Most farmers 
would think such a porous soil would not 
need any tiling. Not so with the Norfolk 
truckers. 

One of the most successful and largest gar- 
deners is Mr. E. E. Trotman, of Churchland, 
Va. Just to give you an idea, I will mention 
that he buys 500 tons or more of chemical 
fertilizers in a year. The farms are divided 
up into lots of several acres each, with road- 
ways running at right angles. Where the 
roads cross each other I noticed what I took 
to be small-sized wells walled up with brick. 
They are, perhaps, a yard across. On looking 
down into one of these wells I found they 
were silt-basins with tiles opening into them 
from different directions. In order that the 
tiles may not be so very close together, there 
are many of them down to a depth of 3% or 
4 feet, and sometimes more than this. To 
show you what an amount of water some of 
these tiles are expected to deliver, I will men- 
tion that one of the outlet tiles was 14 inches 
across. Mr. Trotman says he wants these 
wells so he can look in when it rains, and see 
if every line of tiles is doing its duty. If it1s 
not delivering the quantity of water it ought 
to carry, then the matter is looked into. Now, 
there is. a good point, friends. Have yout 
tiles so you can tell from the outlet whether 
they are doing their duty. 

I learned during the conversation that Mr. 
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Trotman sows as much as a ton of spinach 
seed every year. Spinach is a big crop for 
the city markets. 

Where we took dinner our host told us he 
was offered $1.00 per cartload for all the stable 
manure he had tospare. He said the man 
who bought it carted it six miles at that. 

While some men amass great fortunes in 

this sort of truck-gardening, there are others 
who complain that ‘‘ farming does not pay,’’ 
just as they do here at the North. It is the 
man who uses his brains, and profits each day 
and each hour by past experience, who suc- 
ceeds ; and after one has got the business so 
uider his thumb that he can manage to grow 
the crops and sell them at a profit (that is, as 
arule), there seems to be no limit to what he 
may accomplish. He can keep adding farm 
after farm — that is, so long as he can advise 
and direct the management. The secret of 
having clean crops is by putting in practice 
the very latest methods we have here at the 
North. Their light and porous soil is, of 
course, very much of an advantage to work. 
The potatoes are planted and covered very 
much as we do it—that is, the pieces are drop- 
ped at the proper distances apart in a furrow, 
and then the ground is thrown over them so 
as to leave somewhat of aridge. Just before 
the weeds get to be visible this ridge is worked 
down a little with horses and proper tools. 
After a few days, or when the rain has made 
agood crust on the soil, this crust is broken, 
and the ground worked down a little more. 
This is continued till after the potatoes are 
up, breaking the crust and stirring the soil 
right in under the plants ; and no field is ever 
neglected so as to let the weeds get the start. 
Itdoes not pay; neither are bugs allowed to 
get in their depredations. Some of the truck- 
ers sprinkle on Paris green and plaster. Some 
use a barrel on wheels (with Paris green and 
water) that sprays four rows at a time. 
_ Now, these truckers have a sort of rotation 
in garden stuff. For instance, potatoes are 
grown mostly between strawberries, or, rather, 
strawberries are grown mostly between pota- 
toes. The rows of potatoes are five feet apart 
in this case, and a row of strawberries is put 
between every two rows of potatoes; and, 
judging from appearance, they are set in 
about as soon as the potatoes come up. The 
small-footed mules pull their light cultivators 
between the rows, only 30 inches apart, with- 
out any trouble. I believe they are rather 
better than horses, because they rarely or 
never step on the plants. After the potatoes 
are marketed, then the strawberries have the 
whole of the ground. To give you some idea 
of the strawberry business at Norfolk, I make 
the following extract from a letter from friend 
Stebbins : 


Saturday afternoon, at the back of one of our steam- 

at wharves I counted 17 sail-toats unloading straw- 
berries at once, while others were in sight coming in 
to unload, and still others going out unloaded. At the 
front was a string of teams a quarter of a mile long, 
Waiting their turn to unload. ‘Three teams could un- 
load at once, and T don’t think it took more than five 
or six minutes to the three teams. In going a mile I 
counted 15 more teams coming in, all loaded with ber- 
Ties; that was at half past three, and that sort of thing 
would keep up until six or half past. Now, that is 
only one of half a dozen lines in town at the same 





business. You could smell strawberries for half a 
mile. JOHN W. STEBBINS. 
Broad Creek, Va., May 15. 


At the time I arrived, the strawberry-gath- 
ering had come to a sudden stop, not because 
the berries were gone, mind you, but because 
the price had dropped to a point where it did 
not pay to pick them. In Norfolk they pay 
two cents a quart to the pickers. Then they 
have to furnish crates and boxes; and at the 
price offcred, only three cents, it did not pay 
for harvesting. So the owners of the fields, 
even while the rows were red with berries, 
gave out to the country all around that who- 
ever chose, colored or white, could come and 
pick, without money and without price, all 
they wished. We found colored people scat- 
tered all over the fields, picking ; others walk- 
ing into town with crates of berries on their 
heads. They went through the town offering 
them at the houses for only three cents a 

uart. As the berries cost them nothing, they 

id perhaps very well at the work; but it 
seemed to me to be rather discouraging busi- 
ness for the grower. 

In some places we found the pickers scram- 
bling out of the way of the horses and plows. 
They were turning the berries under in order 
to get in another crop without letting the 
expensive land lie idle. Friend Stebbins says 
he has seen berries turned under when there 
were enough to make the red juice follow the 
plow as it crushed them in the furrow. Three 
of his family went out the evening before, and 
in three hours they gathered 70 quarts in one 
of these deserted fields. 

One gardener whom we called on (Mr. 
Henry Norfleet) had about half an acre of 
Lady Thompsons. There had been scarcely 
any berries picked from the field when the 
price went down. Ido not know that I ever 
saw more ripe berries on a given area at one 
time. Some of them were really overripe — 
large and luscious. Nobody wanted them as 
a free gift. We had been eating berries all 
day — at least I had — but we felt so sorry to 
see these wasting that we ate a good many 
more. The Lady Thompson is certainly a 
very fine berry in the South. It is hard for 
the growers, it is true; but yet it certainly is 
a great blessing to a community to have ber- 
ries so cheap that all can have all they want, 
morning, noon, and night. I asked some of 
the growers if they proposed to keep right on 
raising strawberries. They said there was 
no other way to do, and that they frequently 
had to make the best of a glut in the market 
in almost all kinds of produce; but the man 
who keeps right on growing good crops is 
pretty sure, sooner or later, to have some- 
thing to sell when the price is good and every- 
body wants it. Just one illustration : 

We saw one large field of peas that were 
entirely ruined by a little aphis that covered 
the vines. This had appeared this year for 
the first time in a good many places, and had 
entirely ruined the crop. Now, the one who 
is lucky enough to have plenty of peas to sell 
will get a high price for them. 

My attention was called to the fact (and I 
was very soon satisfied of the truth of it) that 
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by far the best place for market-gardening is 
within, say, a mile of the salt water. The sea- 
breezes, and the salt sprays that are frequent- 
ly blown over the ground by the wind, exer- 
cise a very beneficial effect. So you see there 
are two reasons for being near the water—the 
crops grow better, and transportation is easier. 
Windbreaks are also found to be beneficial, 
and in some places we saw where a dense 
growth of underbrush was permitted to grow 
up along the roadways to keep off the cold 
winds. : 


The potato mostly grown here for the North- 
ern markets is the Early Rose, although fur- 
ther south Iam told they grow the Triumph 
more largely. 


Nothing has ever been done in the way of 
irrigation, even though they have many quite 
disastrous drouths. As our Ohio Experiment 
Station. has recently stated, they find stirring 
the ground with cultivators much cheaper 
than applying water, and it seems to answer 
very well. 

As an illustration of how a mere trifle will 
make all the difference between profit and 
loss, friend Stebbins gave me an item from 
his own experience. At one time he was con- 
siderably interested in growing turkeys —so 
much so that he had quite a quantity of tur- 
key manure. He and his neighbor were both 
growing watermelons. The neighbor was an 
old hand at it, and used Peruvian guano asa 
fertilizer. Mr. Stebbins asked him if he did 
not think turkey manure would answer about 
as well. The neighbor thought it probably 
would ; and, sure enough, the melon-patch 
fertilized with turkey manure shot ahead of 
the other. The vines were of better color, 
larger, and actually produced more melons. 
But now just hold your breath a little. The 
neighbor’s melons, fertilized with guano, were 
ready for market about a week ahead of the 
other, and the crop sold for eighteen hundred 
dollars, The rank growth caused by the tur- 
key manure made this patch later, and how 
much do you suppose friend Stebbins got for 
his melons? Why, just eighteen dollars in- 
stead of one hundred times that amount ! 


Friend Stebbins has some land that is not 
very valuable ; and some time ago, noticing, 
as many of us have done, that blackwalnut- 
trees are commanding tremendous prices, he 
started to grow walnuts, and has now a 22- 
acre walnut grove with trees six years old, 
and almost an even stand. He planted two 
walnuts in a place, and pretty nearly all of 
them came up. A single walnut-tree, good 
size, often brings $100; and I think we have 
accounts in the papers of trees that brought 
two or three times that amount right where 
they stood in the woods. We may not all 
live long enough to see walnut-trees grow to 
be worth these prices, but how about the chil- 
dren who are coming after us? Who will 
plant walnuts as well as basswoods?} av sg 





As soon as | reached home friend Stebbins 
kindly gave me some facts in regard to the 
gardening around Norfolk. which I gladly 
submit, as they may correct some errors I may 
otherwise have fallen into. 
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TEMPERANCE AMONG THE NORFOLK TRUCKERS, 
ETC. 

All that section known as the ‘‘ Western Branch,” 
comprising about one hundred square miles of land 
bounded by the Dismal Swamp, the western branch 
of the Elizabeth River, Hampton Roads, and the Nan. 
semond River, where the finest truck gardening | 
ever saw is done, is under a strict unwritten profi. 
tion law, and it is enforced by the best people, with an 
iron hand. 

Although there are perhaps 50 stores within that ter- 
ritory, not one of them could run there a week and 
sell liquor. The good people simply won't have it; 
and while the t: mperance sentiment does not make 
that salubrious climate, it does put tile-trains in the 
fields, builds fine houses and barns, buys horses, farm. 
tools, makes fat bank accounts, and happv people, 
God im that it may always remain so. [Amen /— 
A. I. R. 

You noticed how straight the rows were in the fields, 
Now, straight rows are considered an essential to suc. 
cess in trucking; and a trucker who would allow such 
crooked rows in his fields as I have seen—yes, sir, seen 
—in Ohio would be hooted and jeered until he straight- 
ened them or got out of the community. There are 
four things necessary in making straight rows; in fact, 
there are five: Even, wel -tilled ground; a light one- 
horse plow; a tall man; a small intelligent horse or 
mule (a mule is considered to be better); and last, but 
not least, a pair of six or eight sided sticks 12 or 14 feet 
long, perfecily straight. supplied with iron socket and 
point at one end for sticking in the ground, and paint. 
ed red and white like a surveyor’s pole. First a 
straight row is made by the use of these two poles, us- 
ing the space between the mule’s ears as a third guide, 
The rows are first laid off double distance, the row- 
maker in his return “splitting out” the middle row, 
otherwise three stakes would be imperative. Every 
trucker has one or two men who do this work; and 
great pride is taken, both by trucker and man, in the 
even widths and straightness of their rows. 

It might be well to mention that the row-maker al- 
ways sights some object in the distance just before 
passing the first stick, which he pulls up and again 
places exactly two rows distant from where it stood, 
the last one being done in the same way, stopping 
the mule to do it just before reaching the poles 

And now, friend Root, allow me to add, for the in- 
formation of all who contemplate coming South to 
live, that the greatest mistake they can make is to 
think that the same methods in successful use in the 
North are what are needed to make a success here; 
for verily I say unto you, it is a whopper, and will ruin 
any man who tries it on, as many a man has found to 
his cost. I do not mean to say that the methods the 
generality of people apply here are the best that can 
be done—far from it; but I do say of a truth that their 
methods are hetter for this region than those in use 
at the North, ¢/applied here. 1 know whereof I speak. 
I have been here eighteen years, and have had experi 
ence in many things. We need Northern men and 
their families here, and we need lots of them. There 
is a living in this country for many who are willing 
to work; but kindly tell them to leave their old meth- 
ods at home. JOHN W. STEBBINS. 

Broad Creek, Va., May 26. 


I had just one chance to see strawberry- 
picking going on in the regular business way. 
Mr. Trotman had received intelligence from 
Boston that berries were up to 12 cents, and, 
in fact, I believe fe had kept picking right 
along. You see when the fields are once aban- 
doned they can not very well start again, be- 
cause rotten or overripe berries would get 
among the good ones in spite of the pickers; 
therefore the proprietor of a strawberry-field 
must keep the pickers going till he decides to 
stop, and then he must stop for good. When 
I saw the pickers in the field I said to fr.end 
Stebbins, ‘‘There must be very nearly a hut- 
dred people who are gathering berries.” I 
have been so much in the habit of estimating 
the number of hives in an apiary by simply 4 
casual glance that I thought I could guess 
pretty nearly at the number of people scatter 
ed through the patch. Friend Stebbins count 
ed them, and reported 104, There were all 
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sorts of people—big and little, old and young, 
black and white; but for all that, every thing 
seemed to go on very harmoniously and quiet- 
ly. Little colored boys, who seemed hardly 
big enough fo carry a quart of berries, would 
march in with a tray on their heads, and offer 
their filled quart boxes and get their tickets. 
Some of them did not have very elaborate 
clothing, but they always arranged to havea 

ket that would carry their ¢ickets safely. A 
smart colored man received the boxes ona 
scrt of counter, letting the picker take his 
tray back to the field. The proprietor’s son 
was stationed near by with tickets of different 
values stowed in handy pockets; and he al- 
ways had the proper ticket or tickets to hand 
out just as soon as the picker was ready to go 
back. 

We happened to be there just as the dinner- 
bell sounded, and it was a treat to me to see 
that motlev crowd come in. God knows I am 
interested in human beings as well as in straw- 
berries; and I was greatly pleased to see the 
pleasant feeling that seemed to exist between 
employer and employee. Friend Trotman pays 
two cents a quart right through for picking 
the berries. He said it was a little more than 
some others paid, but he liked to have his 
workmen satisfied. I asked him where he 
found his most expert pickers — among the 
men, women, or children. He said a colored 
widow woman and her two little bits of chil- 
dren (it might have been three) were about 
the best pickers he had in his employ. He 
said he had recently paid her $23 in cash for 
one week’s work with herself and children. 
Some of those little colored boys and girls 
were remarkably quick and handy at the busi- 
ness. You see it is not so much work for 
them to double up and stoop over as it is for 
older people. In the rush at noon time it was 
almost impossible to prevent some confusion 
and disorder. I was pleased to see Mr. Trot- 
man gently reprove a colored man for tramp- 
ing on a good new berry-box. Somebody tip- 
om them over, and in the hurry to get ready 
or dinner they were not picked up The 
tian put his foot on a nice clean box. Now, 
the value of these boxes is not much over a 
quarter of a cent each ; but letting the people 
trample the boxes under foot, even if they 
tepresent only a small value, establishes a bad 
precedent. It always pains me to see property 
wasted. Waste not, want not. We received 
awarm invitation to take dinner with the 
Proprietor; but other plans for dinner had 
been made. 








Special Notices by A. I. Root. 








THE BRANDYWINE STRAWBERRY. 


At this date, June 18, the greater part of our straw- 
berry- picking ‘is over; but to-dav we aie picking 
Brandywines almost as large as small peaches, and 
€ver so much more luscious than any peach, in my 
opinion, and we are.selling them at the ridiculously 
low price of 5 cts. a quart: half-bushel, 4 cts. a quart. 
The Brandywine, besides its other good qualities, can 
Temain on the vines, without rotting or getting soft, 
longer than any other variety I know of; and this has 

€n an exceedingly valuable quality during this year 
of gluts in the markets and exceedingly low prices. 


STRAWBERRY-PLANTS IN JUNE AND JULY. 


Yes, new plants can be furnished, but it is pretty ex- 
pensive business; because, if you take off the first 
_— as soon as it is firmly rooted, it spoils all that is 

eyond it; and you have to hunt « ver your patch even 
then in order to find them sufficiently well rooted to 
be sent safely by mail; and, in fact, the only way to 
send them out so there is almost no danger at all from 
losses in planting during the hottest month of the 
year is to send potted plants: and to go by mail they 
need to go potted in jadoo fiber. We are now ready 
to fill orders for a few kinds, potted in jadoo fiber, say 
Nick Ohmer, Carrie, and Margaret; and we can fur- 
nish any of them in our list on ten days’ notice; but 
we should not like to sell them at this season of the 
year for less than 5 cts. each, postpaid by mail. Nick 
Ohmer will be 10 cts. each. Inthe latter part of July 
and August we shall be able to make better prices. I 
suppose the friends know, of course, that a strawber- 
ry-plant put out the first of July, ora little earlier, 
will make a great number of plants before winter if it 
is properly cared for. 
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HIGHER PRICES ON ALL WIRE GOODS. 


Owing to continued advances in the price of wire 
we are obliged to withdraw all prices on wire nails 
and wire goods, and will quote prices on application. 
We will try to have new lists of prices made up for 
next issue. In the meantime orders will be filled at 
the lowest price we can make, consistent with the 
market. 





WANTED, QUEENS. 


We are having an exceptionally large call for queens 
this season, and are not able to supply the demand; 
and, worse still, we are not able to get queens from 
the South from regular breeders as fast as we can use 
them If there are others who have good untested 
queens to spare we wish they would send in their 
names a/ once, with price asked in dozen lots. Inferi- 
or queens, old queens. scrubby queens, little and 
black queers, we will not take at any price. 


ADVANCING PRICES. 


Owing to the continued advance in price of all 
kinds of metals, a general revision of prices of arti- 
cles, composed principally of metals, will have to be 
made in the near future. ‘The prices of all kinds of 
lumber have already advanced an average of about 
$4.00 per 1000 feet, and the upward trend in prices 
still continues. This will make necessary a revision 
in prices of almost every thing in our catalog. If you 
are at all likely to need supplies of any kind in our 
catalog, you will not buy cheaperthan now, but are 
likely to pay higher prices before another season rolls 
round, 





ABC OF BEE CULTURE OUT OF PRINT. 


The demand for this popular work has been so 
brisk for the past year that the edition was entirely 
exhausted several weeks ago. At the rate it had been 
selling we calculated that we should have enough to 
last till next fall. It is desirable to have each new 
edition fully up to date, and we did not begin the new 
edition till March, believing that would be time 
enough to get it completed before the old edition was 
sold out. A large amount of revising and rewr ting is 
needed, and the work progresses sl ‘wly. It is likely 
to be September before the new edition is complete. 
In the meantime we have orders booked for hundreds 
of copies, many of which are urgently needed. If 
any of our readers know of any books that are avail- 
abie we should like to get track of them. We will 
trade a copy of the new edition, when done, for new 
books of the old edition. If you have any to spare, 
write us; but don’t send the books, as we may want 
them sent direct to customers. and thus avoid one 
mailing with the necessary stamps Inthis trade we 
should expect you to pay one postage at least. We 
want to accommodate those who are in urgent need of 
the books, and can not well wait till the new edition 
is completed. 








How Pictures add to the Use- 
fulness and Beauty of 
a Journal, 


IsSECKE 


EADING page after page of labored 

- description ofter fails in giving so 
clear an idea as a single glance ata 
picture. With this idea in view the 
Bee-keepers’ Review uses pictures 
whenever it can in this manner bring out 
ideas more clearly. Not only this, but it 
sometimes gives a picture, as a frontis- 


piece, in which beauty plays no small part. 

In supplying the Review with pictures 
there is a great advantage in the fact that 
its editor is an enthusiastic amateur pho- 
tographer; ever ready with his camera to 


catch any object of interest that may ap- 
pear in his apiary. If a subscriber sends 
him a new hive, or super, or implement, it 
is an easy matter for him to lay a picture 
of it before his readers. Not only this, but 
he also makes frequent trips among bee- 
keepers taking his camera with him, and 
bringing home as trophies, views of apia- 
ries, etc., to be used in brightening the 
pages of the Review. 

Aside from their value in making more 
clear the meaning of accompanying read- 
ing matter, good pictures are not onlya . 
source of pleasure to the beholder, but they 
exert an influence that is elevating and re- 
fining. The pictures in the Review are 
really an important feature. 

Send 10 cents for three late but different 
issues, and the 10 cents may apply on any 
subscription sent in during the year. 


Co 


W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Mich. 





Barnes’ 
Hand and Foot Power 


Machinery. 


This cut represents our 
combined circular saw, 
which is made for bee- 
keepers’ use in the con- 
struction of their hives, 
sections, boxes, etc. 
Machines ontrial. 
Send for illustrated cata- 
logue and prices. 

W.F.& John Barnes Co., 
545 Ruby St., 
Rockford, = = 





























For Ripping, Cross- 
cutting, Mitering, 
Rabbeting, Grooving: 
Gaining, Boring, Scroll- 
sawing, Edge- moulding, 
Beading. Full line FOOT 
and machin- =a 
ery. Send for Catalog A. 

Seneca Falls Mfg. Co., ' 
44 Water St. Seneca Falls, N.Y 








OR SALE.—Japanese buckwheat for seed. Price 
$1.00 per bu-hel, f.0.b. Lehigh Valley R. R. Bags 


free. C. J. BALDRIDGE, Kendaia, Seneca Co., N. Y. 
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Do 
It 
Your: 


Malas PerORMmEET ES: 


“ Self. 
Be your own Miller... 


Then you know what you're getting, 

and get it fresh and save money too, 
The Tortilla Mill is the simplest and best made, 
Will grind Nuts, or any oily or moist material 
without clogging. Make your own Graham, 
Buckwheat and Gluten flour. All kinds of Nut 
meal, Vegetable Soup stock, etc, etc. A child can 
operate it. Sent on receipt of price, $4.50. 
Address The Frank Machinery Go., Buffalo, f.¥. 


In writing, mention Gleanings 


No Money in Advance! 
$1550 = HIGH GRADE BICYCLESe 
é D., with 


hipped anywhere C. O. D, 















rivilege to examine, 
t 


test styles for Men 


Women, Boys and Girls, 
c———}) well made and durable, 
~J/$60 “Oakwood” $24.50 
No bette 

Others at $10, $18.50, $15.50, $17.50 & $19.60; all splendid 

value. Buy direct from manufacturers, thus sa 
dealers’ large profits. Write today for special offer. Illus 
trated Catalogue Free. GASH BUYERS* UNION, 
162 W. Van Buren St.. B-345, Chicago, Ills, 


iu writing, mention Gleanings. 


Pierce FARM 


Engines. f 


OE DRS 
3-4 and1H.P. For Sep- 
arators, Churns, etc., Sta- }jjj 
tionary to 20H. P. Pump. jj 
ing Engines all sizes. f 
send for circulars stating 4 
size and for what use. 
PIERCE ENGINE CO., 
BOX 17. Racine, Wis. 
'n writing mention GLEANINGS 















A>" ~ith our new patent 
, Kerosene Sprayers 
is siraple indeed. Kerosene emulsion 
made while pumping. 12 varieties 
rayers, Bordeaux and Vermorel 
ozzles, the **World’s Best.” ° 


THE DEMING CO., SALEM, 0. 
Western Agents, Hennion & Hubbell. 
Chicago. Catalogue and formulas free. 


In writing, mention GLEANINGS. 


CHAS. ISRAEL & BRO., 
486, 488 & 490 Canal St., Corner Watts St., N.Y: 


Honey and Beeswax. 


Liberal Advances made on Consignmerts. 
Wholesale Dealers and Commission Merchants. 
Established 1875. 
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